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ADAPTED FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 
ANY SERIES OF BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The Geography of Pennsylvania 


By Zoe A. Thralls 


is a remarkable improvement over the customary abbreviated supplement. 
It is a whole book in itself and may be purchased separately. It has 110 
large pages, 114 excellent illustrations, and a new two-page state map in 
four colors. 


It follows closely the forthcoming 
STATE COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY 


Order your supply now and be ready for the new state course of study 


Bound in cloth $0.80 list $0.60 net | | Bound in McMurry and Parkins Advanced 
Bound in paper........ $0.48 list $0.36 net | Book, Part One........ $1.32 list $0.99 net 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


Special Spring Normal—May 2 to June 8 
Primarily for public school teachers 
Special emphasis upon methods 
Only the best instructors 
4 to 6 semester hours 
Full state credit 
Try this college 
Be convinced 
- No regrets 

Never 


Regular Summer Session—June 18 to 

August 18 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 

Educational Methods a Specialty 
Courses fully approved 
6 to 8 credits 
Low rates 
Come 


Write to the President of the College for details 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Graduates of approved secondary 
schools will be admitted to three year 
course at beginning of second semester, 
January 29, 1923. Prepares for teaching 
Physical Education, Hygiene, and Ath- 
letic Coaching. Co-educational. Health- 
ful location. Reconstructed gymnasium. 
Two athletic fields. 





For information address 


RICHARD F. HAYES 
Director of Health Education 





The East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


























SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
Begins July 2, 1923 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 
Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 








ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


The System of Champions 


Open Championship Contest under the 
auspices of The National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association at New Lon- 
don, Conn., August 24, 1922. 


280 Words a Minute Test and the Cham- 
pionship Trophy 
Won by Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 


220 Words a Minute Test 


Won by Mr. S. Powsner, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 


200 Words a Minute Test 
Won by Mr. J. F. Daly, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 
Mr. Behrin qualified in the 200, 240 and 280 
words a minute test. Each test was of five 
minutes’ duration and Mr. Behrin was success- 
ful with 99.5 per cent accuracy in transcrip- 
tion. 
Choose the system of champions, the 
system that is easiest to learn, to write 
and to read. It is taught in practi- 
eally every public and private school 
in New York City. 
Trial Lesson Free 
Write for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

Schools of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














GET YOUR COPY NOW, 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Rupert P. SoRelle and 
John Robert Gregg 

This is the first book published that seri- 
ously undertakes the. problem of converting 
ordinary machine stenographers into thinking 
secretaries who use their brains construc- 
tively. It develops initiative, executive ability 
and the power to do. It deals effectively with 
the entire field of secretarial activities. 


The outfit consists of four books as follows: 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Secretarial Studies (text) 
Secretarial Studies, Laboratory Materials... .60 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation (contains all the 
material necessary in working out the 
dictation assignments) 


Teacher’s hand book 


Start the year right by organizing a class 
in secretarial training 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








THE EUROPEAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF 1923 


offers 


50 SCHOLARSHIPS OF $200 EACH 


as follows: 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE ITAL- 
IAN DIVISION TO _ ART 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVI- 
SORS. 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE GREEK 
DIVISION TO TEACHERS OF 
GREEK AND GREEK HIS- 
TORY. 


10 SCHOLARSHIPS TO _ ARCHI- 
TECTS AND STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOLS OF. ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce- 
ment and plans for tours. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 

2. Standard Certificate. 

3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 
Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season Begins June, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 


Bloomsburg 

Charles H. Fisher, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 

Cheyney—for colored teachers. 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in 
Health Education and courses by 
correspondence) 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 

C. C. Crawford, Acting Principal 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home _ Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 

A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven — 

Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 

nomics and Music) 

William R. Straughn, Principal. 
Millersville (special courses in Library) 

C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock -(special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 








The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers 
shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High, School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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*‘We have found this series of pamph- 
let texts very valuable. The small 
units and completeness of the series 
encourage the student to undertake 
definite study work.” 
Trades High School 
Columbus, Ohio 








Standard 


PAMPHLET TEXTS 


for Schools 
and Colleges 


T HE production of the texts published 
and copyrighted by the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company has required 
thirty years of study and research and the 
expenditure of more than $2,500,000. 

Over $100,000 is expended yearly to 
keep the manuscript revised and up to 
date and nearly half as much more is 
spent for the preparation of new texts. 

We believe these texts—both Business 
and Commercial and Trade and Techni- 
cal—are the best and most authoritative 
texts published today. 

That prominent educators share this 
belief is shown by the continued use of 
these International Textbook Company 
texts in 357 colleges, universities, govern- 
mental schools, institutes of technology, 
business classes, corporation training 
groups, and vocational schools. 


Write for Catalogs 


E shall be glad to send you catalogs giv- 
ing the full list of these texts, along 
with the names, of the schools and colleges 
using them. Write, too, for a sample text, 
stating the subject in which you are most 
interested. 


ae 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 6898, Scranton, Penna. 


GOOD BOOKS ON 
Mathematics 


By Mabel Sykes, instructor in mathematics 
Bowen High School, Chicago and Clarence E. 
Comstock, Professor of Mathematics Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


GEOMETRIES 


The Sykes-Comstock Geometries are workable 
suggestive method texts, 


The work is so planned (1) that the pupil 
can use the text in preparing his lessons; (2) 
that the pupil must think out his lesson, not 
memorize it. At the same time the work is 
within the pupil’s grasp and is interesting to 
him. With these books a systematic training 
in original work is possible. 


Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 
Plane and Solid Geometry 


ALGEBRAS 


Beginners’ Algebra 
Second Course in Algebra 
(In preparation) 
Send for descriptive booklet with sample pages. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street New York City 














C4 INN 
“STICK WITH GLUEY"™ 


ONLY THE FINEST PASTE INGREDI- 
ENTS IMPORTED FROM FAR OFF 
COUNTRIES ARE USED 


—Yes, Asia, Australia, Cuba andthe West 

Indies contribute to the goodness of Gluey. 
That’s why GLUEY sticks tighter, dries 
faster, is more economical and easier to 
use than any other paste. 

Just send 10 centsefor a Trial Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
Address Dept. 110, please 


STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 
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FreeBook on Playgrounds 


Every teacher, educator and school official interest- 
ed in playgrounds should have a copy of Medart 
Catalog ‘‘M-21’’—everywhere recognized as the 
most complete and informative book of its kind. 


For 50 years Medart Equipment has been the choice 
of experienced buyers—because it is SAFE, SER- 
VICEABLE and DURABLE. Our prices are 
reasonable—lower than you would expect for equip- 
ment of such outstanding merit. Write today for 
catalog ‘‘M-21”’— it will be sent FREE. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 West Madison St. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


Edited by JAMES F. HOSIC 


Volume I JANUARY, 1922 


__ HG. Masters 
William Bishop Owen 
William H. Kilpatrick 


Stanpaaps ron Ratio Purtis 
Tue Prostem Metnop : 


‘Tue Worx oF THe Boston Mux 
Epucationat Cosourres 
‘Tu Project Mstuon as Arriep to 
Panaay Aarrimatic > 
Tue Crzanmo House: 
Education as “Activity Leading to Further 
Home Life in Louisville in 1800 and 1931 
As Repoarep: 
The Program of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference; The Junior Red Cross; The 
Hyannis Project Society; An Investigation of Educa- 
tional Finance 
Tue Reaper's Guve: 
The New Geography; Significant Articles; The New 
Books; In Paper Covers 
Published by the WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers, N. Y., for 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
$3.00 a year Monthly except July and August 35 cents a copy 





WILL YOU SUCCEED WITHOUT THIS JOURNAL? 


This Journal, the official organ of the National Conference on 
Educational Method, is devoted whole-heartedly to the improve- 
ment of teaching; it brings together the best theory and practice 
in order that a larger measure of educational economy may be 
secured. Published monthly except July and August. Subscription 
$3.00 per year. Single copies 35c. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 
The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved”’ List for use 


in Graded Schools and High Schools. 


Immediate delivery of full set, express 


prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 
Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Izaak Walton Is Doubtless Right 


“Angling may be said to be so 
like the mathematics it can 
never be fully learnt.”’ 


But 


SCHORLING AND REEVES 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


Book Gus Book Two 


will at least give those pupils who 
leave school early an idea of the real 
meaning of mathematics and its appli- 
cation in their lives, while for those 
who stay to do advanced work, it will 
lay an effective foundation. 


GINN AND COMPANY. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 














For 3rd and 4th year 
High School English 


WHITE'S 
ENGLISH STUDY AND 
ENGLISH WRITING 


Follows closely the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and the National Educa- 
tion Association in presenting: 








1. The principles of English com- 
position and rhetoric; 


2. The application of this informa- 
tion to the individual’s own 
oral and written composition; 


3. Cultural training through the 
study of literature. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 
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THE POET 
In the darkness he sings of the dawning. 
In the desert he sings of a rose, 
Or of limpid and laughing water 
That thro green meadows flows. 


He flings a Romany ballad 

Out thru his prison bars 

And, deaf, he sings of nightingales 
Or, blind, he sings of stars. 


And hopeless and old and forsaken, 
At last with failing breath 
A song of faith and youth and love 
He sings at the gates of death. 
—Mary Sinton Leitch. 
Re-printed from Public Service. 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


_We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonablerate. All work done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining our busi- 
ness and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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tors being the same, directly propor- 

tional to school revenue. If two cities 
have the same number of children in school, 
and the first has $100,000 annually in school 
revenue and the second $150,000 annually in 
school revenue, the second will be able to offer 
educational opportunities greater in extent and 
better in quality than the first can possibly 
offer. Available school revenue directly con- 
trols the general character, equipment and 
care of school buildings, the supplies that may 
be used, the salaries that may be paid and 
thereby the quality of instruction and super- 
vision, and the variety of work that may be 
offered by the school. 

We have in our educational development in 
this country traveled over much ground in a 
short space of time, much of it new ground. 
We found that the family conception of edu- 
cation did not meet our needs. The neighbor- 
hood conception, under the patronage of either 
Church or State, failed signally. The Land 
Act of May 1785, which dedicated the sixteenth 
section of every township in the Northwest 
Territory “to the support and maintenance of 
public schools,” gave the land to the townships. 
Ohio, the first Public Land State to be ad- 
mitted to the Union, has still to keep an edu- 
cational fund account with each township of 
the State. It was. not until about 1835 that the 
National Government gave its land bounty for 
public schools directly to the new states and 
thus by legal enactment made public education 
inescapably a State function. The State’s re- 
sponsibility for participation in education, par- 
ticularly in higher education, was recognized 
prior to this time, but the State’s responsibility 


ters being opportunity is, other fac- 


‘for providing the general framework of a sys- 


tem of public education for all and its duty to 
see that the system actually functioned dates 
from 1835. 

Under the State conception of education we 


Educational Opportunity as Related to 
School Revenue 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 
Principal State Normal School, Indiana, Pa, 


have developed our methods of preparation, 
examination and certification of teachers, our 
various plans of State and local supervision, 
attendance, local control and our laws relating 
to school revenues. The theory lying back of 
all this procedure is that the child is an asset 
of the State. The child is a potential citizen 
and is to inherit membership and responsibility 
in that organization of life which we call the 
State. Therefore, the State, to perpetuate it- 
self, to advance human welfare, must educate 
the children of the present generation. The 
local school board, the community both as to 
persons and wealth and the teachers are agents 
of the State in the greatest of all enterprises, 
the preparation of the youth of today for the 
active citizenship of tomorrow. And wherever 
the school revenue has been adequate, the pub- 
lic school has not failed of a reasonable re- 
alization of its fundamental mission. Of the 
three .equally necessary things in a successful 
public school system—educational ideals, teach- 
ing skill and school revenue—our ideals and 
technique have outstripped our funds. The 
efficiency of our public school system is con- 
stantly menaced by nominal and traditional 
revenues that are more or less habitual with 
taxing bodies, that are now greatly depreci- 
ated and that are totally inadequate to the 
educational needs of today and tomorrow. It 
is this economic situation that is forcing at- 
tention at this time to the subject of school 
revenue in a new way. 


When we seriously ask ourselves why we do 
not remedy existing educational defects, we are 
forced back to one generic cause or reason, Viz., 
lack of sufficient school revenue. If we go 
beyond our own school—be it small or large— 
and question the several State systems, the 
answer is the same. Even before the disturb- 
ances of the World War, there was, except in 
rare instances, a shortage of school revenue. 
For twenty years before 1914, teaching, as an 
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occupation, had been losing ground economica!- 
ly. We need today more than twice as much 
school revenue as we needed in 1914 even to 
sustain our schools at the standard then pre- 
vailing. We need vastly more if the schools 
are to meet the needs of the present and of the 
immediate future. 


The question before each and all of us, be- 
fore every Board of Education, every thought- 
ful citizen, every State, is: How can we get 
the needed school revenue? We know that, 
following the Civil War, it was not until about 
1880 that public schools began to be better 
than they were before the war. Are we con- 
tent thus to mark time? We need not do so. 
This country is wealthier than when the World 
War began. It can support efficient schools 
without pauperizing itself.* The real problem 
is to devise a system of school revenue that 
will support the kind of public schools that we 
ought to have,—schools that will insure that 
educational opportunity which is the birthright 
of every American boy and girl. 

What has our experience proved regarding 
educational opportunity and school revenue? 
We began substantially with complete State- 
ordered local support by small school districts. 
A wise act of Congress forced the new States 
to find a plan for the distribution of the in- 
terest on the funds resulting from the sale 
of the school lands, and the older States that 
had school funds were also forced to find some 
method of distributing the income from. them. 
The solution was, almost without exception, a 
system of distribution based on the number 
of persons of school age resident in the differ- 
ent school districts or units. When State 
funds from other sources—taxes, escheated es- 
tates, fines, fees, licenses—became available 
for school purposes, the existing pattern served 
as copy. In our efforts to escape this school- 
age-population basis of distribution, we have 
invented various devices. We have diverted 
a part of the State funds to pay the salaries 
of county superintendents and their assist- 
ants, subsidies to districts maintaining high 
schools of different grades, subsidies for es- 
tablishing courses in domestic science, manual 
training, agriculture and commercial branches, 
a part or all of the salaries of teachers, to 
provide preparation for prospective teachers, 
to install heating, ventilating and sanitary fix- 


*A two mill tax on the wealth of the United States of 
America as of 1912 would have paid the salaries of all 
the teachers, supervisors and superintendents employed 
in the public schools of the country as of 1915-1916. 
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tures in rural and village schools, to maintain 
teachers’ institutes and to pay teachers for 
attending them. 

There is no question as to the great advance 
wrought by these subventions. Undoubtedly, 
some states with large school funds have. 
stimulated the improvement of schools by dis- 
tributing a large part of the school fund on 
the basis of aggregate days’ attendance, not- 
withstanding the injustices to poorer commu- 
nities involved in such a system. There is, 
however, the fundamental question as _ to 
whether we have anywhere evolved a school 
revenue system that actually provides an equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. The grossest 
inequalities exist in almost every State and 
the grossest inequalities and inequities in the 
rates of taxation necessary to produce the 
school revenue. Even in antebellum days al- 
most every State contained some districts that 
levied practically no school tax and others that 
levied up to the legal limit. And now, when 
real estate outside of congested centers has not 
advanced in value so rapidly or so much as 
the prices of the necessaries of life and wages, 
there are literally thousands of school districts 
that can not maintain schools even of their 
former efficiency, while every reason exists for 


making the schools more efficient. The funda- 
mental trouble with our State aid has been, 
and is, that instead of being an expression of 
the fundamental interest of the State in the 
maintenance of public schools it has been and 
is, in many cases, a partial substitute for 
revenue that should have been raised locally; 


it is often regarded as a dole. It also lacks 
elasticity and is easily tinkered with. What we 
have accomplished in establishing a proper re- 
lation between educational opportunity and 
school revenue may be summed up and indicted 
by saying what every well-informed school ex- 
ecutive knows to be true, viz: generally our 
poorest schools are in our poorest communities 
—just where the best schools ought to be. 


What is the remedy? Certainly it will not 
be found along the pathway thus far followed. 
Instead of going ahead, we should turn to the 
right. Our philosophy of school finance, so 
far as the State is concerned, has been that the 
State should collect a state-wide tax on the 
basis of wealth or by a tax on corporations and 
distribute it to the districts on the basis of 
their needs. To turn to the right, we should 
add to this philosophy “after having made 
equal efforts.” The mere number of persons 
of school age resident in a school district is 
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no absolute or even fair measure of its need 
for money aid. Nor is aggregate attendance 
much better. Compare a rural district with 
10 children of school age, only five of whom 
are in school, in a sparsely settled section with 
land worth $25 an acre, with another district 
of the same area near a city, the land worth 
$100 an acre, and the school regularly attended 
by 20 children. The aggregate attendances 
are to each other as one to four; the wealth of 
the districts, as one to four. Assume an eight 
months’ term and give each district an unpre- 
pared beginning teacher at the minimum sal- 
ary of $80 a month. Each district must pay 
$640 to the teacher. The first district will re- 
ceive from the State, on aggregate attendance, 
$100, while the second will receive $400. To 
pay the wages of the teacher, the first district 
must raise $540 by taxation while the second 
district must raise only $240. Assuming fur- 
ther that each district contains four square 
miles, the valuation of the first district is 
($25 x 640 x 4) $64,000 and the valuation of 
the second district is ($100 x 640 x 4) $256,000. 
The rate of school tax in the first district is 
a little over eight mills on the dollar; the rate 
in the second district is less than one mill on 
the dollar. To such inequities aggregate days 
attendance may lead us. It has already done 
so in some States. Even then, it is less of- 
fensive and less injurious than the _ school 
population basis. 

Let us attempt to approach the matter of 
educational opportunity and school revenue 
from a wholly different point of view. 

The State has the sovereign right and the 
inescapable duty to organize, supervise and 
administer public education. The State has 
created by legal enactment an educational ma- 
chinery to exercise this right and to discharge 
this duty. It has set up standards for public 
education: the length of term, the subjects 
that must be taught, the qualifications of 
teachers, the supervisory force and the local 
governing force. These standards should be so 
extended, defined and refined that their reali- 
zation insures the educational opportunity to 
which every prospective American citizen is 
entitled. It is easily possible to come to sub- 
stantial agreement on these standards both 
ideally ‘and practically, thus having a work- 
able plan and a program to be realized through 
a series of years. Such a procedure would 
substitute an orderly, reasoned, reasonable and 
business-like development of public education 
for the haphazard see-sawing which we know 
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so well. Further, it is substantially the only 
procedure that will justly discharge that obli- 
gation of the State which proceeds inevitably 
from the State’s sovereignty in public educa- 
tion. It seems perfectly safe and orthodox 
thus to express the State’s duty because it har- 
monizes completely with our experience. 

Is it possible to devise a revenue system that 
will finance such a bold venture? There can 
be no doubt about it. The wealth is here. In 
the eight years from 1904 to 1912, the wealth 
of this country increased $75,000,000,000. If it 
increased as much in the eight years following 
1912 (and everybody knows it increased more 
rapidly), our taxable wealth was, in 1920, over 
$250,000,000,000. A _ five mill tax on this 
wealth amounts to one and a quarter billion 
dollars. This would more than pay an average 
annual salary of $1,500 to 800,000 teachers. A 
tax of 2.78 mills on the taxable wealth of the 
United States would raise sufficient money to 
pay an average of $1,000 to each teacher in the 
public schools. There is’ presented below a 
table showing wealth, teachers and mill tax 
facts for the several States. The highest mill 
tax necessary in any state, to pay an average 
wage of $1,000 for each public school teacher, 
is 6.41, the lowest is 1.05, while the average 
for the United States is 2.78 mills. 

There are additional tax possibilities in 
every state. Inheritance taxes, direct and col- 
lateral; taxes on incomes: corporations and 
associations; mercantile or sales taxes; taxes 
on wills, deeds, writs and similar documents 
and licenses. Even if assessors could never 
find an amount equal to the estimate based on 
the figures of the Census Bureau, other forms 
of taxation can bring the total income of the 
State up to what a given millage tax based on 
such estimate would yield. 

A glance at the following table prepares 
the way for a closer view of the school revenue 
problem within a State. How should the 
necessary school revenue be secured? Let us 
start with the principle that all the wealth of 
the State should be equally taxed to educate 
all the children of the State. All of the wealth 
of the State should be assessed at its true 
value. This requires a State Tax Commission 
with ability, courage and experts at its com- 
mand, to find the facts and determine true 
values for each district. The next step is to 
determine the amount of money necessary to 
operate the public schools of the State in ac- 
cordance with the standards set. From this 
amount should be deducted the State’s income 
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Continental United States $175,425,551,588 
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New Jersey 5,361,917,422 
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1,076,861,236 3,133,433,582 
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Western Division: 
1,113,008,146 
Wyoming 


344,834,812 
Colorado. 2,286,478,777 
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— 1. Taken from report Dep't. of Commerce, Burea 
page 
Column 2. Found from data given Ibid. 


u of Census, Estimated Valuation of Sechiaed Wealth, 1850-1912, 


Column 3. Found by adding increase from 1904-12 to wealth of 1912. 
Column 4. Found by adding increase from 1911-12 to 1915-16 to the figure for 1915-16. U. S. Com. Edn. Reports for 1913 


and 1917, Vol. II. 


Column 5. Found by dividing data in Column 3 by data in Column 4, 
Column 6. Computed by dividing a 1000 by the separate data of Column 5. 


from permanent funds and the amount from 
any form of taxation other than that on real 
and personal property. From the remaining 
sum and the taxable valuation of the State, the 
basal tax rate for each and every district 
should be determined. If a district can main- 
tain standard schools within the limits of this 


basal tax rate, it does not need State aid. If 
it cannot maintain standard schools within the 
limits of this basal tax rate, it needs State aid 
to an easily ascertainable extent. This aid 
should be supplied from the income of the 
State School Fund, first of all. If the income 
from real, live, State School Funds does not 
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equal the needed amount of State aid, a State- 
wide tax should be levied for the purpose, or a 
portion of the corporation or income tax 
should be set aside for this particular purpose. 

Let us see how the foregoing would apply 
in Pennsylvania. 

The taxable wealth of Pennsylvania in 1920, 
according to estimates based on the figures of 
the Bureau of the Census, is in excess of 
$17,000,000,000. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs for Pennsylvania re- 
ports $14,592,148,519.98 as the wealth of the 
State on Jan. 1, 1921 (p. 990 Report for 1920), 
$6,549,038,620 as the value of real estate tax- 
able (Ibid. p. 871) and $6,970,071,366 as the 
aggregate value of all property taxable for 
County purposes (Ibid. p. 879).* 

Either there is not as much taxable property 
in Pennsylvania as the estimate based on the 
census figures indicates or as much as the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs lists as wealth, 
or the assessor's in Pennsylvania failed to find 
it and assess it. Everybody knows that assess- 
ment rates vary widely in Pennsylvania and 
that they are not placed at, or near, a fair 
cash valuation. For illustration: The County 
Commissioners of Indiana County agreed upon 
an assessment rate of sixty per cent. A piece 
of property in Indiana was assessed at $2,400. 
On this basis its fair cash value is $4,000. 
The owner asks $8,500 for it and refuses. to 
take less. If his assessment were raised to 
$5,100 (60 per cent of $8,500), he would feel 
that he had serious ground for complaint, and 
he would have if others were not assessed on 
the same basis. A low assessment valuation 
means a high millage rate. A local taxing 
unit in Pennsylvania can not increase its as- 
sessment rate for school purposes without, at 
the same time and by the same act, increasing 
its share of the tax for the support of the 
County (including the bonds for road building, 
ete.) The local authorities have so far failed 
in Pennsylvania and in many other states to 
assess property at its fair cash value. It re- 
quires, for this purpose, a strong, non-political 
State Tax Commission. Such a Commission 
can place a fair valuation on real estate. Of 
course, Pennsylvania has not levied a general 
property tax for State purposes for several 
years and, consequently, there has been no 
urgent demand for a State Tax Commission. 





*This same report shows summaries on pp. 888-9. If 
the amount raised locally for schools in 1921; $73,176,- 
989.50, be divided by the total value of real estate tax- 
able, $6,549,038,620, the necessary state-wide rate is a 
trifle less than 12 mills, 
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If it should become necessary, in the financing 
of Pennsylvania, to levy a tax on general 
property for State purposes, the present in- 
equalities of assessment from county to county 
and from township to township in the same 
county would make the tax thus levied most 
inequitable. No intelligent citizen would favor 
such a tax under the present plan of local 
assessments. 

If Pennsylvania proposes to continue the 
present plan of securing funds for State pur- 
poses in large part from taxes levied against 
corporations and associations, there is the ne- 
cessity for some more careful study of this 
field than the Auditor General, with his many 
other duties, has been, or will be, able to make. 
Besides, it is anomalous that a State officer 
whose primary business is to audit expendi- 
tures should.be the State’s only agent for the 
levying. and receipt of taxes for State pur- 
poses. A State Tax Commission is needed 
even though the present taxation laws are not 
radically changed. If the State adopts an in- 
come tax law, the present taxation and collec- 
tion agencies would prove wholly inadequate. 
If the corporation, franchise and other present 
forms of state taxes are to be assessed fairly 
and equitably, careful, intelligent studies 
should be made. Equality of the economic bur- 
den of supplying equal educational opportuni- 
ties can not be secured unless some competent, 
non-local body is charged with the duty of 
studying values and assessing property, fran- 
chise, capital stock and all other tax yielding 
things, at their true cash value. 

The foregoing plan would mean: 

(1) That “Standard Schools” would be de- 
fined in general terms by the General Assembly 
and in detail, within the law, by the State 
Council of Education. This would eliminate a 
lot of legislation concerning districts of the 
first, second, third and fourth classes. All dis- 
tricts, 80 far as the quality of instruction, 
length of term and equipment are concerned 
would be on a parity. Any district that de- 
sired to go beyond the standard requirement 
could pay the additional expense out of local 
revenue. 

(2) That each district, on the basis of a true 
cash valuation, would levy a uniform millage 
for the support of “Standard Schools” for the 
children of that district. If this sum .would 
not pay the expenses of conducting Standard 
Schools, the district would receive from a State 
Fund enough to cover the deficit. 

In short, there would be a substantial equal- 
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ity of educational opportunity for all children 
and a substantial equality of local effort as 
measured by a uniform millage tax based on 
a fair, equitable, expert assessment of taxable 
property within each district. The present 
inequalities (that amount practically to in- 
iquities) of taxation would be done away with 
and the development of a state-wide system 
of public schools, adequate to the needs of the 
State and capable of expansion, development 
and improvement, would result. 


Two important questions would have to be 
met, viz., how large should the local taxing 
unit be and what items should be included in 
the standard? 


The present taxing unit is the school dis- 
trict which may coincide with the township, 
the borough or city. Wealth per capita usu- 
ally increases with density of population, but 
the population lying outside of the town or 
city, the hinterland, helps make the populous 
center. Chicago is made, in large part, by the 
products and needs of Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, and yet 
Illinois is the only state that can tax the 
wealth of Chicago. Every town has a hinter- 
land upon which it depends, but the hinterland 
can not tax the town. A county unit for tax- 
ation for school purposes offers a nearer ap- 
proach to justice than do the present units of 
taxation. But Pittsburgh’s hinterland is great- 
er than Allegheny County. Harrisburg prob- 
ably derives as much business from other 
counties as from Dauphin. The present dis- 
trict tax undoubtedly needs to be supplemented 
by a County tax. But the County tax, when, 
and if, it arrives, will need to be supplemented 
by a State tax, and the State tax will need to 
be supplemented by a Federal tax in order that 
justice may be done. 


Not all these steps can be taken at once. To 
go even to a County tax for school purposes 


will require several years of educative effort. 
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To go to a State tax on general property will 
require several years more. Once a State 
Tax Commission operates and people become 
acquainted with true valuations in the differ- 
ent taxing units, there will be sufficient data 
for an equitable distribution of taxation fo 
school purposes. ee 

The next question relates to the items that 
should be included in the Standard School. 
Certainly length of school term, the general 
features of the school plant, including lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, playground 
space and school furniture and the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher should be included. A 
Standard School would follow the State Course 
of Study. Discretionary power should _ be 
vested in the State Council of Education which 
is in reality, the State’s executive educational 
agency. Assuming that a “square deal” re- 
garding local taxation is assured, rural and 
village people can no longer object to main- 
taining Standard Schools. State aid would 
supplement local effort. If available State 
funds were ever in excess of the amount needed 
by all the districts of the State, the excess 
should be used to decrease the tax rate for the 
year following. 

We have already seen the inadequacy of 
distributing State aid on the basis of pupils 
of school age and of aggregate days of attend- 
ance. The teacher basis, so much per teacher 
whether employed for eight months or for ten, 
whether prepared for the work of teaching or 
not, with which Pennsylvania has been fa- 
miliar, has very little to commend it. The 
State is interested to have the teaching well 
done in every schoolroom, and should aid in 
such form and amount as to induce districts 
to seek qualified teachers. This is what the 
Edmonds Act sought to do and does do. The 
following table shows the amount per teacher 
for elementary school teachers with Standard 
qualifications given under the Edmonds Act 
to the different classes of school districts in 
the State: 
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The State pays 50 per cent, 35 per cent and 
25 per cent of the initial salary in the several 
classes of districts. The law provides for 
certain fixed increments so that an assured 
minimum is reached. When this point is 
reached, the State pays 50 per cent, 25 per 
cent and 16 2-3 per cent of the assured mini- 
mum. 

We can look at the figures in another way. 
If the assured minimum in fourth-class dis- 
tricts be regarded as one, then for third-class 
districts this becomes one and three-fourths 
and for second and first-class districts it be- 
comes two and one-half. This may be ex- 
pressed by saying that second and first-class 
districts can pay $1,700 toward the salary of 
a teacher as readily as third-class districts 
can pay $1,050 or fourth-class districts pay 
$400. The ability to pay is two and five- 
eighths times as great in third-class districts 
as it is in fourth-class districts, and four and 
one-fourth times as great in second and first- 
class districts as it is in fourth-class districts. 
The Edmonds Act is not merely a salary sched- 
ule and qualification law, it is an equalization 
measure as well. It is not a mere gift, but 
is made in a rough proportion to ability to pay. 
Until we can get a State Tax Commission and 
an equalization measure based on true cash 
values, we should keep the distributive features 
of the Edmonds Act. The statistical tables 
showing the operation of the Edmonds Act 
prove that it actually increases the State Aid 
to the economically weaker districts. It should, 
therefore, be retained until we get a solid, 
substantial basis, such as has been outlined. 

We have now outlined a simple plan for 
financing the operating expenses of the schools 
of a State in accordance with educational 
standards to secure a desirable education for 
all of the children of the State. If any school 
district can do more than the wisdom of the 
State requires within or beyond the basal tax 
rate, it should be free to do it; but, until all 
districts can be brought up to the State stand- 
ard, there is little justification for many things 
that are current. This plan for raising school 
revenue is probably the only one that will 
give to the weakest schools, the rural and small 
village schools, the assurance that they can 
have good schools. It will make possible the 
centralized and the consolidated schools in 
many places where they are now financially 
impossible. The consciousness that they were 
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financially weak. Such a revenue system makes 
it reasonable for the State to formulate and 
enforce educational standards that will insure 
good schools everywhere. 

The construction of school buildings and the 
purchasing of equipment are different matters. 
These material things stand as the property of 
the district. It is right and proper that they 
should be paid for and kept in repair by the 
district. The State should set up requirements 
as to heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, 
fire escapes, fire drills, bond issues, sinking 
funds, interest payments and bills for repairs, 
for the protection of the people of the district. 

As for the other educational activities of the 
State——State College, the State Normal 
Schools, industrial education, the education of 
defectives and the subnormals, incorrigibles, 
etc., together with the State’s own educational 
administrative force,—they should be sup- 
ported by a mill tax on all the taxable property 
of the State which conveys money into the 
State Treasury annually, but which becomes 
available to these agencies only on the basis of 
specific and definite appropriations by the 
Legislature; or, this requirement may be met 
in whole or in part by the segregation of a 
portion of the income tax or the corporation 
tax in lieu of a mill tax. On the whole it is 
good for the general public to know that it is 
paying taxes for the support of education and 
to know how much it is paying. 

There are, however, certain educational 
needs at the present time that apparently lie 
outside the field of what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider as public education and 
which must from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the Nation and of the States be met. 
We should note particularly the removal of 
illiteracy, limited literacy, alienism including 
the non-use of English, physical defects and 
lack of physical development. These basal de- 
fects are traceable to two generic causes,— 
the two weakest links in our State educational 
systems—viz., the inefficient, short-term rural 
school and the unprepared, immature teacher. 
It was the good old deacon who long ago dis- 
covered that 


“The weakest place must stand the strain; 
And the way to fix it, as I maintain, is only jest 
To make that place as strong as the rest.” 


This we have not succeeded in doing in our 
State educational systems. Why has the rural 
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school been so characteristically inefficient? 
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Indispensables in the Education of Women * 


BY THYRSA W. AMOS 


Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Education of Women,” there should 

be clearly defined certain facts with 
which one has to contend. Whether one be a 
teacher, a preacher; a merchant or a street 
cleaner, he faces factory-made minds and fac- 
tory-made clothes on every side. He is hedged 
in by these. By “factory-made minds,” we 
mean those filled with details and judgments 
made by previous generations—in other words, 
prejudices. Such a statement, however, does 
not convey that all prejudices are injurious 
or wrong. By “factory-made clothes” we 
mean the commercial spirit of the age. No 
matter what one wishes to promote, he faces 
the question, “Will it pay and how much?” 
At the same time we must not forget that we 
are inheritors of the past as well as trustees 
of the future. It is a splendid thing to be an 
heir, but it is a more splendid thing to use our 
heirship rightly. As inheritors do we make the 
past an asset or a liabilty? Is it an aid to 
the present and a promise for the future? As 
trustees, we should incorporate in our heritage 
the fine things of the present. 

Before discussing indispensables in educa- 
tion, we must clarify our minds with regard 
to education. Gentile, the Italian educator, 
speaks of education as the liberator of the 
spirit—as freedom. Let us think of education 
as the pursuit of a mind and the socialization 
of it. By socialization I mean fitness for com- 
panionship. It is not sufficient to be fond of 
people in order to be called social. It is no 
credit to be fond of companionship. It is an 
instinct shared with other animals, but it is 
peculiar to the human animal that he fits him- 
self for companionship. 

If education is the pursuit of the mind, it 
is obvious that education is continuous, broken 
only by death. There is nothing more pathetic 
than the individual who thinks that education 
ceases with the acquisition of a degree or a 
diploma. 

If education is the pursuit of the mind, it is 
indispensable in this pursuit that the begin- 
nings of mind be spiritual. By spiritual we 


B EFORE one discusses “Indispensables in 


*Address delivered at the second annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women, No- 
vember, 1922, at Harrisburg. 


mean all those ideals of thought and spirit, . 
thought worthy of expression and of practice; 
such ideals as authority, obedience, responsi- 
bility and honesty. It is indispensable that 
the child should early be taught what author- 
ity is; what responsibility is. Many fail to 
realize that responsibility includes the two 
ideals of ability and judgment; that responsi- 
bility placed upon one is a vote of confidence. 
The average young person looks upon respon- 
sibility as work and measures it in terms of 
fatigue. 

It is well to remember, also, that in dealing 
with little children, in the making of mind for 
children, a knowledge of the growth of person- 
ality is second in importance to the idea of 
God. One does not have a personality until 
he achieves a certain degree of character, until 
his disposition or trend of. thought is obvious. 
One speaks of the pleasing personality of an 
adult or of a young person. The infant, an 
animal, raises himself above the animal by the 
acquisition of mind. He moves from the ani- 
mal to the spiritual. 

A second indispensable in education is that 
every mind is at the same time a unit and a 
fraction. By a unit, I mean ego-mindedness 
—the possession of a self. Many fear egoism, 
but no one need fear an egoism that has been 
measured by self-mastery, by initiative and 
by responsibility. When these measures are 
taken, that ego-mind is best fitted to become a 
fraction, a part of a community-mind, for he 
has not a full, devout personality who has not 
community-mindedness. 

A third indispensable is that every mind 
must know and challenge its source. The spirit 
of the age, to accept what is handed down, is 
deadly for progress and for truth. Many fear 
to challenge what they have been taught. But 
is this a matter of credit to the teaching or to 
the- subject matter? If we desire progress, if 
we are seeking truth, we must know why we 
believe and must base our belief upon deliber- 
ate choice. 

A fourth indispensable is that every mind 
must justify itself. How few can do this! 
Every mind should prove that life itself is suf- 
ficient reward; that to be what one is becoming 
is heaven or hell. Too much of our spiritual 
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growth has been based upon investments in 
heaven, upon a bargain with God. Too fre- 
quently our promise for spiritual growth rests 
upon whether God answers our petitions. Fre- 
quently those petitions are for material bene- 
fits, for which we promise a better life or the 
performance of a noble deed. Is this worthy 
of mind? Is this a tribute to God? 

A fifth indispensable is that educators must 
be made to feel the inutility of stressing me- 
chanical tests, formule, organization and ad- 
ministration to the detriment of spiritual 
ideals. If education is liberation, it must be 
liberation from matter and freedom in the 
spirit. Educators must think of themselves 
as makers of mind, not mechanicians of matter. 

Deans of women see the human mind func- 
tioning egotistically and socially. They see the 
defects of mind. They realize the necessity of 
right beginnings. They should take every op- 
portunity to touch the homes through women’s 
clubs, touch elementary and high schools 
through the various organizations and bring 
to the home the necessity of early character 
making. 

Deans of women see too little of desirables 
and too much of delinquents. Deans must not 


be censorious of mind only, but leaders of 


mind. They should demand intellectual attain- 
ment, spiritual refinement and public spirited- 
ness for all the women under their charge. 
According to Lowell, they should demand for 
every woman that good taste which is the con- 
science of the mind and that conscience which 
is the good taste of the soul. 





TEACHER RECRUITING 
At the close of the World War a good deal 


was said and written about teacher recruiting. 
Rut there is just as much need for it today as 
there was then. Educational surveys that have 
been made since the World War show that, 
as a whole, the teaching force is inadequately 
prepared, and this condition comes at a time 
in our country’s history when well trained, 
experienced and patriotic teachers are needed 
as much, if not more, than ever before. Would 
it not be well for high schools, colleges and 
universities to induce their students to con- 
sider the advantages of the teaching profes- 
sion? Should not sincere teachers pledge them- 
selves to set forth on all occasions every pos- 
sible reason why the teaching profession is at- 
tractive? 

Every successful teacher knows that there 
are plenty of reasons why the teaching pro- 
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fession is attractive. Why not urge young 
people to consider these advantages? Here are 
some of them: 


The teaching profession presents an un-: 
usual variety of interests. For actual class- 
room work there is the kindergarten, the vari- 
ous grades of the elementary school, the high 
school and the college. Again one may choose 
to become a teacher of a special subject such as 
music, physical training or household arts. 

After a successful experience in classroom 
teaching there often comes the opportunity for 
supervisory and administrative positions. 
These are almost as varied as the classroom 
positions. Some of them are: Supervisor of 
elementary schools, of music, of penmanship, 
of manual training; director of playgrounds, 
of vocational guidance, of educational and in- 
telligence tests; grade principal, county super- 
intendént and city superintendent. 


The summer vacation offers a splendid op- 
portunity for self-improvement through travel 
and through attendance at summer schools. It 
also offers opportunities to teach in summer 
schools, especially for those who hold adminis- 
trative positions. 


The sabbatical leave for study and travel, 
now granted by some city schools and by some 
colleges, is well worth considering when sum- 
ming up the assets of the teaching profession. 

Salaries of teachers are in no way com- 
mensurate with the time and money spent in 
preparation. Yet the outlook today is better 
than it ever has been. The public is beginning 
to realize that efficient teachers should be paid 
salaries that take into consideration the cost 
of preparation. 

Best of all is the opportunity for a high 
type of service. A noted educator has well 
expressed the idea as follows: “The spirit of 
service must ever be the corner stone of the 
teaching craft. Our colleges and universities 
are teeming with young people just as eager to 
serve and sacrifice as were the college men 
and women of 1917 who volunteered by the 
thousands to serve their country at home and 
overseas. Could not the present college gen- 
eration be made to appreciate the fact that 
the greatest service that can be rendered to 
the Nation is in guiding the intellects and the 
hearts of the 21,000,000 children in our public 
schools? They are the hope of America. In 
their intelligence, in their ideals and in their 
citizenship lies the future of our Republic.”— 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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A DREAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 


C. E. HEDDEN 


Director of Vocational Education, Altoona, Pa. 

Educational Philanthropist—So you think 
the chief need of education today is more 
money? 

Vocational Director—Fundamentally, yes, 
since the essentials such as better teachers, 
equipment and methods depend largely upon 
and might be, to a great extent, secured with 
larger financial resources. 

Philan.—Supposing you had all the money 
you wanted, what sort of program would you 
like to undertake in your own field of Voca- 
tional Education? 

Voc. Dir.—I should first seek out ten young 
men, because of special qualifications: good 
general training, experience of several years 
in a vocational trade, from two to five years 
of teaching in an all-day vocational school 
for boys and study on the philosophy under- 
lying the movement. These men should repre- 
sent the ten trades which statistics show to be 
the largest, best organized, most stable, non- 
local, non-seasonal and most popular in selec- 
tion by boys the country over. 

Each man would spend one year on a de- 


tailed job analysis of his own trade, organiz- 
ing the details into the specific requirements 
of the trade in tool manipulation, mathematics, 
science, English, legal requirements and hy- 
giene. This information would be the basis for 
a course of training and study. 

During the year these men and the director 


would design a school. The building would 
be two story and basement, rectangular, with 
a roomy center court. The first floor would 
contain the shops, over each a laboratory room, 
a library and recitation room. Each _ shop 
would be equipped with the items specified 
in the job analysis as involved in the tool proc- 
esses of the trade, each laboratory with the 
items specified in the analysis as pertaining 
to the science of the trade, including features 
necessary for investigation and research and 
each library with books on the history of the 
trade and its organizations, the articles writ- 
ten in book or magazine form discussing the 
developments of and the men prominent in the 
trade, legal enactments affecting it and the 
mathematics related to it. With the beginning 
of school year, we would open in each of the 
shops a regular “job shop,” in charge of the 
man identified with the particular trade. 

Into these shops we would admit as students 
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those boys who had passed their 16th birth- 
day and who, in the preliminary “Industrial 
Course” in the high school, had.shown both in 
shop work and related subjects evidence of 
making good promising mechanic material. 
These shops would then enter the regular com- 
petitive life of the community, bidding on jobs, 
charging current rates for materials and labor 
and purchasing their supplies in the open 
market. The boys and the instructor-foreman 
would receive apprentice and journeyman 
wages, respectively, on an hourly basis. The 
working day in the shops would be four hours 
and only this shop time would be charged to 
the job. The only public support would be 
the difference between the earnings of the in- 
structor and a guaranteed salary for same, 
after the original outlay for plant and equip- 
ment. Four hours each day would be devoted 
to related reading, estimating jobs, laboratory 
experiments, discussions and arguments on de- 
batable issues in the trade itself. This latter 
provides opportunity for real oral English and 
research reading English. 

In the meantime, the “Job Analyses” made 
during the first year serve as bases for de- 
termining the “Performance Levels” for jour- 
neyman and master mechanic standing. It will 
be the duty of the instructor to see that the 
individual students receive progressive instruc- 
tion and practice such as will enable them to 
reach these levels as rapidly as their individual 
ability will permit. A suitable certificate will 
be awarded the students when they have met 
the qualifications for the next level. 

With our High School Industrial Depart- 
ment as a feeder and our Vocational Job Shops 
as a training course, we might reasonably hope 
to graduate into industry some fairly well 
trained workers. 

Philan.—Well, son, that sounds fine. But 
you are a little bit ahead of me and I wonder 
if I may ask a few questions? 

Voc. Dir.—Certainly, sir, all you wish. 

Philan.—Granting that you may have the 
good judgment to select these 10 men, don’t 
you think it might be wiser to start with a 
smaller number, say 4 or 6 and demonstrate 
the validity of the idea and work out the ad- 
ministrative details on a bit smaller scale? 

Voce. Dir.—Absolutely YES, much wiser, 
provided the experiment is under the public 
school officials, who account to the public in 
case of failure. But, under private support, 
provided the supporter understands perfectly 
that an experiment is being worked out, this 
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feature isn’t so important. The experiment 
might not be significant with a small number. 
My thought was to get the first year’s program 
worked out on as broad a basis as possible, par- 
ticularly since this research work would not 
involve any serious administrative problems 
and its results would be very valuable even if 
not immediately applied. 

Philan.—Do you think that these men, of 
the type described, would be capable of teach- 
ing the science and mathematics involved in 
their respective programs? 

Voc. Dir.—Possibly not, at first. During the 
year they are outlining their work they should 
take the necessary courses to qualify them- 
selves. 

PhilanHow will you answer the charges 
of unfair trade competition raised by the other 
job mechanics in the community? 

Voc. Dir.—I expected that question. Well, 
Smith and Jones pay taxes in support of public 
education. Neither has any children. What 
are their returns, other than civic pride in 
their contribution to civic uplift through edu- 
cation? Or, each has a son. One wants to be 
a machinist and the other a plumber, but neith- 
er can get a real, practical school training for 
his job because it would involve “unfair com- 
petition” with local industry. So the boys 
leave school, the school which could, but is not 
permitted to do the job, and enter an appren- 
ticeship training which cannot and does not 
do the job well. What do Smith and Jones 
get out of their school tax? Merely the privi- 
lege of paying a poorly trained and incompe- 
tent mechanic an exhorbitant price for a poor 
job in his home or on his automobile. It is 
time we forced the trade mechanics to deliver 
real service through honest and fair compe- 
tion instead of encouraging present tendencies 
by giving undeserved protection at the expense 
of the consuming public. 

Philan—Hm, Hm, that sounds right. Sup- 
pose you don’t get boys enough to warrant the 
course in any particular shop? 

Voce. Dir.—Well, it takes a lot of capital 
invested over a long period of time to develop 
a high grade strain of poultry, an edible food 
for cattle out of a thorny cactus, a symphony 
orchestra or any other improved group de- 
velopment. Yet it is generally considered very 
much worth the time and investment, and yet 
in many cases this development has to start 
with the single individual or the pair. Many 
job shops have only a journeyman and one 
helper. If the job done with one is worth 
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while, you need not worry about the future 
supply of students. I would be willing to 
start if there were only two or three for any 
given shop. That would be sufficient to prove 
at least the feasibility of the scheme. 

Philan.—Probably you are right, but where 
will your students find their jobs when they 
are through, particularly if you have stirred 
up animosity among union circles? 

Voc. Dir—Anywhere in the world where 
their particular service is in demand. My 
conviction is that by the time the boys are 
ready they will have been “seen first” and 
picked by a keen competition between the em- 
ployers who realize all too well the economic 
value in their business of well trained men of 
executive caliber. But they certainly will be 
led, during their course of training to think 
of the market for their services in terms of 
areas. much broader than their immediate 
community. 

Philan—What will you do with your stu- 
dents when there is no work available? 

Voc. Dir.—That serves to introduce them to 
one of the very real economic aspects of the 
trade life. They will be permitted to find 
out what the real job mechanic does during 
periods of depression or unsuccessful compe- 
tition in bidding, resulting in lost contracts 
and no jobs. He will find out that the wise 
mechanic, by a study of his practice, can select 
several pretty safe stock jobs to make up in 
such time, with a great probability of needing 
them before long, and thereby providing quick- 
er service when needed. He can repair or 
make new equipment; make a study and a re- 
port on the advisability of opening a “retail 
supply part” department in his shop. 

Philan.—How are your union friends going 
to accept your “Performance Levels” and the 
determining when a man is qualified to be 
called a journeyman and a master mechanic? 

Voc. Dir.—It has been my belief for some 
time that the agency that would eventually 
banish the myth of the four-year apprentice- 
ship requirement which many of the unions 
still claim to hold to but which practically 
none really do, and place the apprenticeship 
qualifications on a performance rather than a 
time service basis, would be the Vocational 
Education movement. This new performance 
standard must come and:by some sort of sci- 
entific evaluation of the quantity and quality 
service required of workmen for a trade stand- 
ing which will merit and command a standard 


(Concluded on page 229) 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS* 
J. BUELL SNYDER 
Board of Education, Perryopolis, Pa. 
We must save our rural schools if we are 
to save our nation. To save our rural schools, 
we must consolidate. Not to consolidate may 
bring to pass Macaulay’s prediction of over 
a hundred years ago,—relative to America. 
“Pefore the end of the twentieth century, eith- 
er some class or nobility will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand or your 
Republic will be pillaged and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the Ro- 
man Empire was in the fifth, with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged 
Rome came from without her borders, while 
our Huns and Vandals will be engendered 
within our own country and be a product of 
our own institutions.” 
To bring about the consolidation of rural 
schools as rapidly as possible, the different 
states should 
1. Frame binding laws on the consolidation of 
rural schools. 

2. Appropriate money enough to put these laws 
into effect. 

3. Put on a big publicity campaign in favor 
of our bovs and girls of our rural districts. 

Every time a traveler between New York 
and Boston reads the sign-boards along the 
railroad track he finds everything advertised 
from rat poison to gold bricks, and not one 
single sign boosting the public schools. Some 
yeast company advertises “Eat More Bread” 
—some tobacco company advertises “Smoke 
Lydia Pinkham Cigarettes’—some medical 
fakir says, “Take Ever Well Liver Pills,” but 
where’s the signboard that says “Support Your 
Rural Schools” or “Educate Your Rural Chil- 
dren So That They May Have a Fuller Life?” 
Did you ever stop to think that for every 
dollar that we spend in the nation, we spend 
five for ice cream, three for tobacco and two 
for chewing gum. 

The attitude we have had as a nation to- 
wards consolidated schools has led, year after 
year, thousands of our rural boys and girls 
up to the altar of ignorance, and there sacri- 
ficed them to the hard god of wealth. 

We all believe in consolidation; all married 
men are living examples of the belief in con- 
solidation, and single ones are willing to be 
made examples. Take the farmer—if he did 
not believe in consolidation, you would see fifty 
little pens scattered over his farm instead of 
one grand big barn for his stoek and harvest. 
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Take the manufacturer or coal operator; one 
trip through his factory or mine will con- 
vince you that he lays great stress on con- 
solidation. Take the modern home; the wife 
takes pride in showing you her kitchen-cabinet 
and cupboards, where things are consolidated 
with a saving of weary steps in view. Every- 
body believes in consolidation of rural schools. 
All that remains to be done is to have these 
beliefs put into action. But, you say, about 
the cost? Consolidated rural schools cost less 
than single room schools. I gathered cost 
data from twenty of the states in the Union 
and find that the average is as follows: 


Average cost of one-room rural school 
per month per pupil 

Average cost of consolidated rural schools 
per month per pupil 

Average cost of consolidated village 
schools per month per pupil 


The movement for consolidated schools is the 
greatest forward movement in the nation to- 
day. 

We must put on a publicity campaign for 
the education of the boys and the girls of our 
rural districts in the fields of endeavor that 
will not only make farming and rural vocation- 
al work profitable but also equip these boys 
and girls to live a richer and fuller life. 

We must bring before the people of the na- 
tion the advantages of consolidated rural 
schools which might be summed up as follows: 


1. The pupils enjoy the advantages of that 
interest and enthusiasm and confidence which 
numbers bring. 

2. Pupils can be better oer and 
graded. 

8. Tardiness and irregular attendance are 
reduced to the minimum. 

No quarreling, improper conduct, or im- 
proper language so common among children 
on their way to and from school. 

5. No wet feet or wet clothing, nor colds 
resulting therefrom. 

6. Pupils have the advantage of better 
school rooms, better lighted, better heated, 
better ventilated. 

7. This plan is sure to result in fewer and 
better teachers, better paid. 

.8. It makes possible a high school educa- 
tion for country boys and girls without break- 
ing home ties in obtaining that education. 

9. It provides means of recreation and en- 
tertainment in community games and sports, 
lectures, musicals, etc., which give country life 
a variety and a charm that is absolutely im- 
possible in the rural community without the 
consolidated school. 


* Address delivered July 3, 1922, before the Department 
of School Administration, National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


I, 

Magazines of general interest, that is, those 
which cover the whole field of secondary edu- 
cation: 

Journal of Education, New England and Na- 
tional. This magazine is edited by A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston, Massachusetts, and may be ob- 
tained there or by addressing the Journal of 
Education, Chicago. It is published weekly 
and the price is $3.00 a year. 

The School Review is edited by the faculty 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. It is a monthly magazine and may 
be obtained from The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. The subscription price is 
$2.50 a year. 

The Journal of Educational Method, edited 
by James F. Hosic, Columbia University, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Price, $3 a year (10 issues). 

The Journal of Educational Research as its 
name implies is a magazine dealing with prob- 
lems of educational research. It is edited by 
B. R. Buckingham every month and the sub- 
scription price is $4.00 a year. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, IIl. , 

School and Society is issued every week by 
The Science Press, New York City. The sub- 
scription price is $5.00 a year. It always con- 
tains discussions of two modern educational 
issues, a good educational news and notes de- 
partment, educational events, educational re- 
search and statistics department. 

The National School Digest is an illustrated 
monthly digest of the best in education. Be- 
sides news, events and other features already 
cited it has a section called Among the Maga- 
zines in which are listed the best articles from 
the leading educational publications of the 
month preceding. This magazine costs $3.00 
a year and may be obtained from National 
School Digest, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue at 
115th Street, New York City. 


II. 

Magazines of Special Interest, that is, those 
dealing with specific educational subjects: 

School Science and Mathematics is a journal 
for all teachers of Science and Mathematics. 
The price of this periodical is $2.50 a year. It 
may be obtained by addressing Smith and Tur- 
ton, Mount Morris, Illinois, or from the Chi- 
cago office, 2059 East 72nd Place. 
The Modern Language Journal is a practical 
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monthly journal covering ‘the field of the mod- 
ern languages. It contains reviews, notes and 
news in addition to the general discussions 
and articles. It may be obtained for $2.50 a 
year from E. L. Morse, Business Manager, 
7700 Saginaw Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Music Supervisors Journal is the official or- 
gan of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. It is edited by George Oscar Bowen. 
It may be obtained by addressing either editor 
or magazine at 2 Geddes Heights, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

The Journal of Educational Psychology is 
“Devoted primarily to the Scientific Study of 
problems of Teaching and Learning.” It is 
published monthly, and the subscription price 
is $4.00 a year. It may be obtained of War- 
wick and York, Inc., York, Pa., or Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The School Arts Magazine is edited by Pe- 
dro J. Lemos, Director of Museum of Fine 
Arts, Stanford University, California. It is 
published monthly by The Davis Press, Inc., 
25 Foster St., Worcester, Massachusetts. The 
subscription price is $3.00 a year. 

The English Journal is published monthly 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, and may be obtained for $3.00 a year. 

The American Physical Education Review is 
edited by James Huff McCurdy, M.D., for The 
American Physical Education Association. 
The price is $5.00 a year to members of the 
Association and $3.50 to non-members. It may 
be obtained by addressing the editor, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Historical Outlook is a journal for read- 
ers, students and teachers of History. It is 
issued monthly, the price is $2.00 a year, and 
it may be obtained from the McKinley Pub. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathematics Teacher is devoted to the in- 
terests of mathematics in Junior and Senior 
high schools. It is published by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, J. A. 
Foberg, Camp Hill, Pa., $2.00 per year. 

The Journal of Geography is a magazine for 
teachers, dealing with all phases and stages 
of geography teaching. It is $2.00 a year and 
is put out monthly by A. J. Nystrom and Co., 
for the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers. The address is 2249 Calumet Ave., Chgo. 

The Balance Sheet is a magazine for com- 
mercial! teachers. It contains current news 
and general articles covering the commercial 
field. It is published by the Southwestern 
Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SPIROMETER DANGEROUS! 
ARTHUR M. DEWEES 


Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 
io S, 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the treatment of tuberculosis, REST is 
the most important factor. Absolute rest in 
bed for the patient restores the balance be- 
tween the intake of energy-producing material 
and the output of vital energy in work. Rela- 
tive rest for the affected lung lowers the num- 
ber and force of respirations and gives nature 
opportunity for deducing the intlammation and 
carrying on the healing process. 


Severe muscular strain and fatiguing physi- 
cal exercise have no place in the rational treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The former may cause 
hemorrhage or collapse of the lung; the latter 
often diminishes bodily resistance. At such 
a time the tuberculosis germs and their poisons 
are produced in sufficient quantities to prove 
fatal. 


Preventable relapses and permanent arrest 
of the disease depend upon a very gradual re- 
turn to exercise and work after active symp- 
toms have disappeared, such exercise and work 
to be prescribed by an experienced physician 
and carried out under his direct supervision. 
Exercise or work governed only by the pa- 
tient’s whim has prevented recovery, more than 
any other single factor. It is dangerous to 
allow patients with fever and other active 
symptoms to indulge in physical exercise. 

Forced, violent breathing exercises are al- 
ways contra-indicated in diseases of the lungs. 
Active inflammation in the lungs requires rest, 
since excessive motion here, just as in an af- 
fected joint or muscle increases congestion and 
inflammation. 


It is our conviction that the use of the spiro- 
meter has no place in the treatment of tu- 
berculous disease of the lungs since it encour- 
ages one to outdo his own breathing-capacity 
record or that of others. A young person with 
no manifest disease but with a limited breath- 
ing capacity, under the direct supervision of 
a teacher acquainted with the anatomy and 
physiology of the lungs, might use this appar- 
atus to advantage; but proper methods of 
breathing can easily and perhaps more safely 
be’ taught by less strenuous methods. 

For one who has even incipient tuberculosis 
to rely upon the spirometer is a most risky 
procedure. No experienced physician can 
recommend its popular use in treating this dis- 
ease. 
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WILLIAMSPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
ORGAN 


So far as is known Williamsport is the only 
city of its size in the United States that has 
equipped its high school auditorium with a 
modern organ of size and capacity to attract | 
concert organists of national reputation, such 
as Nevin, Kraft and Courboin. It boasts this 
magnificent organ because its citizens co-oper- 
ate in any laudable undertaking and “carry 
on” to its completion. 


When the plans for the building were being 
drawn the Home and School League, at the 
suggestion of P. M. Bullard, principal of the 
high school, requested the Board of Education 
to make provision for an organ. Space was 
provided but the World War seriously inter- 
fered with the plans of the league. A fund of 
$1,500 had been collected, largely through 
gifts by graduating classes. The war over, 
the league again addressed itself to raising the 
fund and its efforts were seconded’ by the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. With progress slow- 
er than desired, the league entrusted the task 
to Charles G. Burk, who solicited every Parent- 
Teacher association in the city and every pub- 
lic school pupil, and soon reported so large an 
amount that public spirited citizens con- 
tributed the balance. The high school class of 
1921 contributed the Cathedral chimes. The 
program of the dedication, October 10, thus 
gave credit: 


This organ is presented by the pupils of the 
public schools of Williamsport, assisted by 
public spirited citizens through the Home and 
School League of Lycoming County. 

Dr. Hollis E. Dann, State Director of Music, 
was the honor guest. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity, hundreds being turned away. 


The organ, constructed by the M. P. Moller 
Organ Co., was planned by Frederick E. Man- 
son to serve the high school as a choral organ 
and the community as a concert organ. While 
it has solidity in its diapasons, it has tone 
variety sufficient for all shades of coloring. 
From 34 speaking stops controlling 2,058 pipes 
there are obtained all the effects usually had 
in an organ twice as large, principally be- 
cause of its generous scaling. 


Behind the whole project stood the Board 
of Education which made every necessary al- 
teration and also provided the ornamental 
grilles concealing the organ. Such expendi- 
ture included, the cost approximates $12,500. 

While there is no question concerning the 
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organ’s contribution to music lovers in the 
community, there was speculation as to its ef- 
fect on the school. However, the largest hopes 
are being realized. .The opening exercises are 
more impressive, pupils manifest a deeper in- 
terest in their work and discipline is greatly 
improved ;—all because, as one pupil put it, 
“there is now inspiration in the morning that 
lasts through the day.” 

Our high school organ is one of the greatest 
achievements of our city for it is elevating 
music standards both in our schools and 
throughout our community.—F'red W. Robbins. 





THE BLACK AND GOLD 
The Avondale Vocational School has under- 
taken a monthly school publication called The 
Black and Gold. The editorial staff consists 
of eight pupils and two faculty critics. The 
following is an editorial by one of the pupils: 


Have You a Good School Spirit? 

School Spirit! What do these words mean 
to us? Our school or any school depends very 
much upon the answer to this question. The 
very foundation of our school rests upon the 
attitude which we show by our actions. 

Try out the following program and see if 
we can’t have a school spirit that will be ad- 
mired by every one. Go to school with the 
right spirit; take an active interest in studies 
and do not get discouraged as the work grows 
more and more difficult. Remember, do not 
expect to have fun all the time. Don’t be a 
“crab.” Ee able to enjoy a joke even if it is 
on you. Do we like a sour face? No, indeed. 
Then smile, smile, smile, and keep right on a 
smiling. Show your appreciation for the work 
the teachers are trying to do and work with 
them by paying close attention in class and by 
working hard on the daily assignments. Do 
not forget that there are one hundred eleven 
different individuals among the pupils and 
seven among the faculty. 

When it comes to bakes for the benefit of the 
Athletic Association and activities of similar 
nature do not let a selected few do all the 
work while you sit back and look on. If you 
don’t want to be considered a parasite, pay 
your class dues and help along all the activities 
in which you have a part. Be willing to help 
in any project which is for the advantage of 
class or school. We want our school to be a 
success. Let us stick together and always 
show the spirit of co-operation.—Gertrude 
Pusey. 
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COMMUNITY POTATO SPRAYING 
J. I. STUBBS 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Chester County 

The West Fallowfield Vocational School is 
located at Cochranville, Chester county, 20 
miles from the county seat and five miles from 
the nearest railroad station. A twelve-mile 
haul is often necessary to dispose of the farm 
products. Here the opportunity for Agricul- 
tural Education and work in Home Making is 
splendid. 

Last spring a project was started which has 
borne fruit for this community. Chester county 
plants the third largest acreage of potatoes 
of any county in the State but her place in 
yield per acre is several times removed. The 
vocational school presented these matters to 
the patrons and farmers of the community. 

In February, 1922 the first potato meeting 
was held in the school house. Twenty-five men 
were present, one driving fourteen miles 
through a driving snow squall. They consid- 
ered seed sources, fertilizers and disease pre- 
vention and made plans for study. These men 
attended several meetings of similar nature 
and held other meetings at home. As a re- 
sult the supervisor placed an order for one- 
seventh of a car of approved Michigan seed 
potatoes to be shipped direct. On arrival they 
were hauled twelve miles by truck from the 
railroad. The school distributed 120 bushels. 

Spraying to prevent blight and make pos- 
sible a longer growing season came next. A 
community order for two tons of copper sul- 
phate was placed, at a saving of from six to 
eight cents a pound, also high grade lime to go 
with the copper sulphate in Bordeaux Mixture 
and air tight drums of excellent material from 
Central Pennsylvania. The community pur- 
chased a “Yellow Jacket” sprayer and fixed 
a charge per acre per application to cover 
cost of the machine and operation. The indi- 
vidual farmers supplied the teams. Moving on 
schedule each man drew the sprayer to the 
next place. 

The season’s operations included 218 acres 
on 18 farms. 

All were satisfied until digging time when 
the low price made the usual question “Did it 
pay?” loom big. All yields were good where 
the spraying was consistently done and the 
quality of the potatoes so much better that 
more were sold, so that even at the low figure 
gains resulted, if not startling in amount. Dur- 
ing the growing season and again at harvest 
time Potato Tours were taken by those inter- 
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ested and demonstrations and County “Round 
Ups” attended. 

The whole project proved valuable to crop 
improvement, economic developments and com- 
munity interest. The supervisor of agricul- 
ture served as business agent. Expenditure 
of $821.99 was involved and the school house 
made the center of all transactions and distri- 
bution. Participation by the “Home Folks” 
placed the practical value of the project be- 
yond doubt and increased the school’s oppor- 
tunity to serve. 





PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE 


W. R. SKILLMAN 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Mifflin County 

Those who undertook the work had five ob- 
jectives in mind: TO LEARN—TO EARN— 
TO ENJOY—TO TRAVEL—TO WIN. That 
the boys and girls have learned to conduct agri- 
cultural enterprises is shown by the total pro- 
duction of $8.521 worth of farm produce, an 
average of $61.75 per pupil. Further evidence 
of the ability of these boys and girls to apply 
what they have learned is shown by compar- 
ing these average yields with the average 
yields of the county. That the pupils earned 
is shown by their gross profit (labor income) 
of $4,751.74, an average of $34.43 per pupil. 
That the pupils enjoyed project work is shown 
by their enthusiasm in the work, despite un- 
favorable weather conditions. Most of the boys 
and girls are planning larger projects for next 
year. Each learned much from travel at the 
time of the County Poultry Excursion, the 
Garden Excursion, the Potato Excursion, or 
to the Hogestown or Mifflin Fair. Twelve boys 
and girls in project work or in club work en- 
joyed the auto trip to the Pennsylvania State 
College, where the Cumberland County Judg- 
ing teams won honors in the contests of Young 
Farmers Week. Every pupil who has success- 
fully completed the work has won an “AWARD 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT” to be presented later. 


Fourteen boys and girls received cash prizes © 


or honorable mention at the County Farm Pro- 
ducts Show in December. Everyone who has 
completed a project has won the satisfaction 
of doing a good piece of work—mixing brains 
with hard work—and succeeded. 
SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS, 


Total Val. 
of Product. 


1922 
Av. Gross 
No. Projects Profit 
Grand total and 
averages 138 
Senior Projects... 58 
Junior Projects.... 80 


$8,521.00 
4,820.20 
3,700.80 


34-43 
46.91 
25-39 
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NORTH EAST COMMUNITY DAY 
R. A. FORDYCE 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Erie County 

It came at an extremely busy time, every 
farmer in the midst of harvest of one of the 
biggest grape crops we have had for years, 
our exhibit was twice as large as last year and 
the quality better. Fully 2,000 visited the ex- 
hibit during the day and evening. 

Seven of our 16 rural schools had exhibits. 

There were seven demonstrations given by 
the school boys: milk testing (butter fat) ; soil 
acidity testing; lime sulphur diluting by means 
of Hydrometer test; saw filing and display of 
tools; poultry culling; iron welding; temper- 
ing of steel. 

The play, “Back to the Farm,” with 600 
paid admissions netted about $150. 

The Show Committee was made up of 12 
people, 6 men and 6 women. We started with 
6 men, 2 school board members, 2 grangers 
and 2 business men of town. Three of these 
men were from town and three from the coun- 
try. Later 6 women were added, two from 
town and four from different parts of the 
township to boost the show in their respective 
sections. 

The advertising was done in local papers, 
Erie papers and by window cards made by the 
boys and girls. The window cards were il- 
lustrated by having pictures of fruit, poultry, 
grain, baked goods, babies, etc., pasted on them. 
Premium lists were given to all high school 
students and the agricultural boys distributed 
a goodly number to their neighbors. Fifty per- 
sonal appeals were made by letter for an ex- 
hibit. 

The actual work, except soliciting the pre- 
miums, was almost all done by the agricultural 
boys and the home making girls. Mr. Couse, 
Chairman of the committee, solicited most of 
the premiums, which totaled about $215. The 
amount solicited amounted to more than $300. 


Two other features—the Baby Show and the 
Football Game were both decided successes. A 
goodly number of fine babies were shown each 
of which is to receive a prize. The football 
team played its best game thus far in the sea- 
son, defeating the G. E. Techs of Erie 13-12. 





The good education of youth has been es- 
teemed by wise men in all ages as the surest 
foundation of the happiness both of private 
families and of commonwealths.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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DUTIES OF VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELORS 


DANA Z. ECKERT 
Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foreword: 

This report is based on expressions and 
statements of the vocational counselors of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., high schools, and is a sum- 
mary of the various duties which they consider 
a part of their work. No attempt has been 
made to state these duties in the exact form 
in which they were presented to the committee. 
It has been thought wise to organize them un- 
der the following outline: 


Duties of Vocational Counselors 


I. It is the duty of the Vocational Counselors 
know: 
1. Students. 

a. Know vocational and educational plans 
of students. 

b. Follow up progress of pupils in school. 

ce. Keep in touch with attendance, tardi- 
ness or subject failures, to visit homes 
in order to discover causes and to effect 
readjustment of conditions underlying 
such records. 

d. Know why students drop out of school. 

e. Anticipate withdrawals from school if 
possible. 

2. Employment requirements and opportu- 
nities. 

a. Be familiar with reference books, ma- 
terials for personal use as well as for 
pupils’. 

b. Visit places of employment from which 
calls come for high school pupils, in 
order to learn about conditions of em- 
ployment, opportunities for advance- 
ment, etc. ‘ 

38. Educational requirements and opportu- 
nities. 

a. Evening schools, both private and pub- 


ic. 
b. Special schools or special courses, uni- 


versities, technical schools, business 
schools, trade courses, correspondence, 
etc 


c. Requirements for admission to college 
or universities. 
d. Requirements for various professions, 
trades, occupations. 
II. It is the duty of the vocational counselor 
to make personal contacts with students. 
1. Meet prospective high school pupils to 
help them plan their high school courses 
in accordance with future vocational 
and educational plans. 
2. Help students to get vocational informa- 
tion. 
a. ic haa personal interviews with coun- 
selor. 
b. Through vocational talks to students by 
outside speakers. 
c. Through reference books and magazines. 
d. Through co-operation with librarians. 
e. By arranging for individual interviews 
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with members of different vocations for 
interested students. 

. Adjust schedule to make school work 
more profitable for students. 

. Get pupils interested in higher education. 

. Point out lack of opportunity for un- 
trained workers vs. the openings for 
trained workers. 

. Conference with pupils who are failing. 

. Conference with pupils who are com- 
pleting their high school course to make 
the transition to employment more easy. 

. It is the duty of the counselor to make 
placements (either through his own un- 
aided efforts or in co-operation with the 
central placement bureau). 

1. After school and Saturday work. 

2. Part time employment. 
Daily or week about. 

3. Full time employment. 

IV. It is the duty of the counselor to perform 

certain routine and clerical duties. 

. Fill out necessary blanks and papers 
for drop-outs (presence of parent re- 

_ quired). 

. Keep record of withdrawals. 

. Keep on file the various forms of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance. 

. Make regular reports to the director. 

. Make reports to the placement offices. 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


ELEANOR P. DONOVAN 
Elkland, Pa. 


All Gaul is divided into three parts; even 
so all English teachers may be classified in 
three groups: not men, women and old maids; 
not experienced teachers, little experienced and 
more experienced; but as follows: some have 
English thrust upon them, some have achieved 
the position of English teachers and some are 
born English teachers. The members of each 
group may be distinguished by peculiar ear 
marks, not by peculiar ear puffs or bobbed 
hair. , 

The members of the first group, having had 
English thrust upon them, go around with a 
lean and hungry look, for the fault is not in 
their stars, but in themselves that they are 
without bright ideas. They attend to all sug- 
gestions with unabating zeal; they use bottles 
of red ink in correcting themes but fail to 
stimulate the Johns and Marys to better Eng- 
lish. The writing is formal because the teach- 
ing is formal. Can water rise higher than its 
source? So when Mary is told to write 
what is in her, she writes: heart, liver, 
stomach. 

The second group is like unto the first in 
number, perhaps not quite so numerous. They 
have achieved more in English by reading, 
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studying at summer schools and organizing 
much material. To achieve skill means weary 
days and nights, alone, all, all alone on a wide 
and cheerless sea of concentration, revision 
and rewriting. The second group are more 
powerful because they have stimulating power 
of expression. By their fruits we know them. 
They have achieved through many experiences 
of life, of travel and of wide reading. Theirs 
is no barren background, but a cultivated im- 
agination with no room for thistles of formal- 
ism and dry facts. 

Some are born English teachers; it is meat 
and drink to them to have an opportunity of 
writing an exposition. They are ready, ver- 
satile with happy phrase and apt expression 
whether on the campus, in the school room or 
among their fellow men of affairs, and are 
listened to with respect. Such teachers spend 
their gifts recklessly and like the widow’s oil, 
the more they spend the more there is to use. 
Carlyle says a poet is the greatest gift that 
Nature can give in a generation. We cannot 
expect to find such valuable gifts in profusion. 
We appreciate where we can not imitate. One 
talent can not compete with ten talents. Eng- 
lish teachers may come, and English teachers 
may go, but we can always distinguish whether 
they are by birth, breeding or accident. 





EDUCATION AND WEALTH 

Does education pay? 

Assuredly! It pays its votaries in charac- 
ter, health, culture, preparation for vocations, 
and all that goes to make up a well-rounded 
life. It fits us to become law-abiding and God- 
fearing citizens of the great Republic. Yes; 
education pays. 

But let us consider, apart from its idealistic 
trend, whether education pays in dollars and 
cents. The fact is self-evident that an edu- 
cated nation is a more productive one, com- 
mercially and industrially. The money value 
of an education is being emphasized in the in- 
sistent demand for specialized and technical 
training for specific vocations. The more edu- 
cation is diffused, the more specialized and 
technical it becomes, the more its costs in- 
crease; but the national income increases with 
greater rapidity as a resultant. 

Some general evidences that education pays 
are found in the facts that in 1909 we spent, in 
round numbers, $401,398,000 for public educa- 
tion. The national income the same year was 
28.8 billion dollars. In 1919 we spent $895,- 
000,000, and the national income was 66 bil- 
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lion dollars. The increase of expenditures for 
education of 122.9 per cent was accompanied 
by an increase in national income of 129.15 
per cent. Education costs consumed a smaller 
percentage of the national income in 1919 than 
in 1909, and for an increased expenditure of 
$495,000,000 there was an increase in national 
income of approximately 47.2 billions of dol- 
lars. 

Increased ability to produce wealth results 
from education because of the three factors in 
the production of material wealth (natural re- 
sources, native ability of people, and educa- 
tion). Education is the only factor which is 
widely variable or susceptible of improve- 
ment. Natural resources may be wasted but 
not increased. Native ability is a practical 
constant, changing imperceptibly from gen- 
eration to generation. Education may effect 
striking differences in a short period. 

Education Producing Wealth for the 
Individual 

It is coming more and more to be the case 
that a man’s chances in life are poor indeed 
without the formal training given in our edu- 
cational institutions. 

1. According to a study of Dr. Charles 
Thwing of the 100 wealthiest men in the 
United States, considered with reference to 
the total population, there were 277 times as 
many college-bred men as there were noncol- 
lege-bred men. 

2. Less than 1 per cent of American men 
are college graduates, yet this 1 per cent of 
college graduates furnishes 55 per cent of 
our Presidents; 36 per cent of our Congress- 
men; 47 per cent of our Vice Presidents; 62 
per cent of the Secretaries of State; 50 per 
cent of the Secretaries of the Treasury; 67 
per cent of Attorneys General; and 69 per 
cent of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


8. Mr. James M. Dodge, a former presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, calculated the financial value of 
different grades of education by comparing 
the earning capacities of common laborers, 
shop-apprentice trained men, _trade-school 
graduates, and technical-school graduates. 
The money value was taken to be that sum 
which at 5 per cent interest would yield an 
income equal to the sum being received as a 
salary. He found the education of the com- 
mon laborer worth $10,200; that of the shop 
apprentice $15,800; that of the trade-school 
graduate $25,000; and that of the technical- 
school graduate $43,000, 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Vernon F. Taylor, Indiana, Pa., chairman 
of the committee on education of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, made a preliminary re- 
port at its annual convention in Harrisburg, 
Nov. 15, 1922. He stated that while his com- 
mittee has yet much to do in investigating the 
operation and financing of the state program 
of education, the information gathered has con- 
vinced the committee that the present program 
is fundamentally sound and represents real 
educational progress. He concluded his report 
as follows: “The time the program has been 
in operation is too short to demonstrate its 
full value and we urge upon the business inter- 
ests of the State the patience and co-operation 
which are always essential in working out big 
problems.” 

Mr. Taylor summarized the educational con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania prior to the adoption 
of the new state program thus: “In 1918 there 
were approximately 4,500 teachers in the State 
who had only an elementary school education 
and there were over 16,000 who had gone no 
further than the high school making a total 
of nearly half the teachers of Pennsylvania 
with a high school education or less. The aver- 
age salary of elementary teachers that year 
was $388—about eight weeks’ pay for an aver- 
age coal miner. The average attendance in 
school was 74 per cent, the length of school 
term in many places, 7 months, and the State 
had fallen from 10th place in education in 
1890 among the states of the nation to 21st 
place in 1918.” 


He then pointed out these seven prominent 


features of the 60 educational bills enacted by 
the Legislature in April, 1921: 


1. Under the new plan every teacher in 
Pennsylvania will have had a high school and 
State Normal School training or its equivalent 
by 1927. 

2. The length of the school term will be 
nine months in districts of the first, second and 
third classes, and a minimum of eight months 


in the fourth class districts. 

_3. Drastic State supervision has been pro- 
— to compel enforcement of the attendance 
aw. 

4. Encouragement by the State towards 
consolidation of local schools, providing for 
State aid and transportation, and a fixed al- 
lowance for schools closed. 

5. A systematic program for distribution 
of State funds to school districts, based upon 
the principle that the poorer districts should 
be most generously provided for. 

6. The millage which may be levied for 
school purposes by local Boards has been 
limited to 35 mills in fourth class districts. 
No limitations in other districts, and the per 
capita tax has taken the place of the compul- 
sory occupation tax. 


7. Every school district is required to put 
its affairs on a business basis by establishing 
a Budget System, and reports of financial tran- 
sactions of districts are required to be made 
to the Department of Harrisburg. 


As tangible results of the new program al- 
ready achieved, Mr. Taylor stated: 


1. That 1,700 one-teacher schools have been 
voluntarily closed and that 137 modern con- 
solidated schools have taken their places with 
an increase in efficiency of at least 800 per cent. 

2. That the State now pays 25 per cent of 
teachers’ salaries in first class districts, 35 
per cent in second and third class districts, 
and out in the fourth class districts where 
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there is least wealth and greatest need, 50 per 
cent of the minimum salary of a qualified 
teacher. 

3. That centralization of authority is the 
result and not the cause of lessened local in- 
terest in educational affairs. The cry of 
“home rule” should make itself felt in the Leg- 
islature. It is unjustifiable to criticize the 
State Department of Public Instruction be- 
cause of this situation. 

4. That the minimum school term in fourth 
class districts is 8 months. 

5. That all certification of teachers is now 
done by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. This is as it should be. 

6. That the State has taken over the Nor- 
mal Schools and has made them training 
schools for teachers. 

7. That the overhead expense of the State 
Department of Public Instruction is .4 of 1 
per cent of the money disbursed—surely not a 
large sum based upon the total involved. 


He recommended 


1. That the State, which now pays one- 
half the cost of transportation of rural chil- 
dren up to $3,000, might well increase its con- 
tribution to three-fourths of this cost. 

That first and second class districts raise 
a larger proportion of the cost of the schools 
by local taxation. 

38. That the per capita tax on our 1,500,000 
women either be collected or that the law be 
stricken from the Statutes. 

4. That provision be made for home visiting 
by teachers. 

5. That inspectors of new school buildings 
be appointed to see that boards of education 
respect the plans approved by the Bureau of 
Buildings. 

6. That elementary economics be taught in 
our high schools. 

7. That instruction in our high schools be 
. freed from the domination of the colleges. 

8. That registered nurses be employed to 
inspect elementary schools. 





100 PER CENTERS 
The following local branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100 per cent for the current 
year and have sent in their dues and cards: 


Adams County 
Allegheny County 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Ashland 

Beaver Falls 
Berks County. 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 

Blair County 
Blakely Borough 
Bradford County 
Bristol Porough 
Bucks County 
Cameron County 
Carbon County 
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Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Centre County 
Charleroi 

Cheltenham Township 
Chester 

Clairton 

Clarion Normal School 
Clarion County 
Clearfield 

Coal Township 
Coatesville 

Columbia 
Conshohocken 
Crawford County ~ 
Cumberland County 
Cumberland Valley S.N.S.... 
Darby 

Delaware County 
Department of Public Instr... 
Donora 3 
Dormont 

Dunmore 

Duquesne 

East Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 

Fell Township 

Forest County 
Franklin 

Greene County 
Greensburg 

Greenville 

Hanover 

Hazle Township 
Hazleton 

Homestead 
Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Indiana State Normal School. . 
Johnstown 

Juniata 

Keystone State Normal School 
Lancaster County 
Latrobe 

Lawrence County 
Lebanon County 
Lebanon 

Lehigh County 

Lock Haven 
McKeesport 

McKees Rocks 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Township 
Mansfield S. N. School 
Mercer County 
Middletown 

Mifflin County 
Millersville S. N. School .... 


- Milton 


Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela City 
Monroe County 
Montgomery County 
Montour County 
Mount Carmel 
Munhall 


eee 
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Norristown 137 
Northampton County 
Northampton 
Northumberland County 
Oil City 

Olyphant 

Palmerton 

Phoenixville 

Pike County 

Pittston 

Potter County 
Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Rankin 

Ridgway Boro. 
Rostraver Township 
Scranton 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Snyder County 
Somerset County 
Southwestern S. N. School.... 
Steelton 

Sunbury 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum 

Taylor 

Throop 

Titusville 

Tyrone 

Upper Darby 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne County 

West Chester 

West Mahanoy Township .. 
Wilkinsburg 

Windber 

York County 

York 





SUPPORT OF THE STATE PROGRAM 
RESOLUTIONS 


Education Association of Western Pennsylvania 


The Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania desires to go on record as unre- 
servedly endorsing the State school program 
enacted by the last Legislature and carried out 
by the State Department of Public Instruction 
under the efficient leadership of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan. It is our conviction that the con- 
tinuance of the same leadership, the same poli- 
cies, with adequate financial support, will ad- 
vance the schools of Pennsylvania rapidly, as 
our Governor-elect has expressed it, toward the 
place where they ought to be, namely the fore- 
most of all the public school systems of the 
United States. 

The Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania commits itself to the principle 
that the Federal Government should accept 
large responsibility for the educational leader- 
ship of our nation. Such educational leader- 
ship should center about a Secretary of Edu- 
cation sitting in the President’s cabinet. As in 
the city and in the State, so in the nation the 
common welfare demands that the States less 
able to provide adequate educational facilities 
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should receive financial aid from the Federal 
treasury. We believe that the Towner-Sterling 
Bill is the best means yet proposed toward the 
accomplishment of these ends. We therefore 
urge Congress and the President to enact the 
Towner-Sterling Pill into law. 

The Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania views with alarm the growing con- 
tempt for law. This tendency is particularly 
dangerous because cultivated by strong and 
well-known organizations. We urge all teach- 
ers to inculcate in their pupils the spirit of 
good citizenship. We respectfully urge all 
citizens to observe our laws and respect the 
rights of others, to combat the tendency to law- 
lessness and to oppose organizations which en- 
courage the violation of law. 

The Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania has changed its name, and has 
modified its method and form of organization. 
The constitution, however, remains the same. 
It is recommended that a committee of five be 
appointed by the president to make a study of 
the constitution as it relates to the present 
organization and to submit recommendations 
at the meeting in November, 1923. G. B. Sny- 
der, J. Freeman Guy, Frank H. Remaly. 


Clarion County 

WHEREAS, we know that the population 
and wealth of Pennsylvana are such that we 
should stand at the top instead of near the 
middle in rank of the States in education; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we give our ar- 
dent support to the present educational pro- 
gram and to those persons who will give the 
present program a chance to prove its worth. 


WHEREAS, the salaries of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania have been increased and provis- 
ions made for further increase; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we give our 
hearty approval of the efforts of the State 
Department to raise the standards of teachers’ 
qualifications in the order for which it is pro- 
vided. 

WHEREAS, the State has made provision 
for free instruction in Agriculture and other 
professions and as the State has made added 
requirements of teachers, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we support the 
movement started by President Thomas of 
Pennsylvania State College to have the Institu- 
tion expanded to a State University so it may 
take equal rank with similar instructions of 
other States. 


WHEREAS, we feel the great need of health 
instruction in the schools and realize that 
through the schools only will many children 
be instructed in how to live so as to avoid 
preventable diseases, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we endorse the 
health program launched by the State Depart- 
ment and other organizations that are com- 
bating disease by preventable measures and 
teaching. 

WHEREAS, the various schools and colleges 
are aiding the teachers by means of extension 
courses and summer sessions, 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
and enriches the routine of the classroom 


On the opposite page, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—seven pages, treating the subject of coal 





HAT is coal? What is its im- 
portance economically, histori- 
cally, and culturally? Where are the 
chief coal deposits of the world? Of the 
. United States ? How much coal is there 
in the United States? Howisit mined? 
How transported? How long will it 
last? What is its importance to the 
United States? How many men are 
engaged in its production ? What things 
are made from coal ? 


These questions are all answered in 
clear, interesting fashion in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated 
Introduction, reproduced in full size 
from the first page of the article, illus- 
trates the character of the text: schol- 
arly, but free from unintelligible scien- 
tific words; interesting, educational, 
clear to any normal child. The article 
on coal contains material which in com- 
pleteness, compactness and usability 
is unprecedented. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface 
to her class or have the class read it. 


The teacher and class can discuss the article 
as it develops in the text or in the illustrations. 
(A specially written caption and explanation 
make every picture in the entire work tell its 
full story. This is practical visual education!) 


The pictures, illustrating every important 
incident, from the formation of coal to the 
transportation of it, suggest many interesting 
points of contact. An unforgetable graph en- 
graves upon the memory of the observer the 
magnitude of America’s coal supply and the 
increasing rate of its consumption. 


There is abundant material available for 
Problem-Projects. (Here the teacher is aided 
by a separate section devoted to the practical 
Problem-Project, prepared by Wm. B. Owen, 
president of the N. E. A.) 


There is valuable content for oral or written 
themes. 


Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare 
a special report on a phase of coal which is 


interrelated with some lesson in geography, 
history or current event. 

These are a few of the ways in which Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia enriches education. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly 
proportioned asa supplementary text for school 
work and complete in eight volumes, is an 
entirely new achievement of great educators. 
The article on coal is typical of hundreds of 
articles on every school subject and related 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illustra- 
tions, in the interest of its text, in its unprece- 
dented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and 
in many other ways the teacher will find innu- 
merable aids to more effective teaching—aids 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own 
specifications. 


64-page Illustrated Book FREE —We 
will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book 
containing sample pages, which will give some 
idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE— As 
completely worked out by practical educators. 
Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. 


Special Offer—If you desire to purchase or 
to recommend Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia for purchase, indicate this request on the 
margin of the page below the coupon. We will 
send the complete set of eight volumes, all 
charges prepaid. This is your opportunity to 
examine a set of books which cost $450,000. If 
the books fail to meet your fullest expectations, 
slip them into the container in which they 
arrived and return them to us within two weeks. 


ae oe oe es ~FTEAR HERE 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please send me FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your 
| booklet of Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of 
sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
I understand that I may keep these books and that ] 
this request does not obligate me in any way. 
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BE IT RESOLVED, That we commend them 
for this work and give them our support as far 
as possible. 

A. F. Reed, H. A. Mooney, Anna B. Gra- 
ham, Raymond Thompson, John H. Kiser, Ruth 
S. Wineman, Guy H. Foster, Quincy A. Mc- 
Dowell. 


Redstone Township, Fayette County 

RESOLVED, That we have entire faith in 
the integrity and efficiency of the present State 
Administration of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania; and 

RESOLVED, That, believing that at this 
time the school interests of our State call for 
an expression of opinion from us, as teachers, 
we hereby declare our confidence in the poli- 
cies and the efforts to enforce them, as at 
present being carried cut by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and his Department; and 

RESOLVED, That we pledge our support to 
the present administration in its efforts to 
raise the standard of education in our State. 

Chas. L. Noble, W. Byron Foster, R. Lee 
Grooms. 

Reading 

WHEREAS, the Reading Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation being an organization of over 500 mem- 
bers, actively engaged in the pursuit of uplift- 
ing the home, the city and the State and with 
no selfish motive whatsoever, it hereby re- 
solves: »° 

1. That the Reading school board be con- 
gratulated in its interest manifested in con- 
nection with school athletics by acquiring con- 
trol of the George Field. 

2. That the building program of the school 
board be endorsed with the suggestion that 
some adequate playground space be provided. 

8. That we earnestly recommend an extra 
increase of $100 per annum to teachers of 30 
years and more experience. 

4. That we express appreciation to our 
superintendent of schools, Landis Tanger, for 
able and instructive institutes assured. 

5. That all available influence be brought 
to bear upon our local legislators at Harris- 
burg to aid in enacting the teachers’ tenure of 
office bill, sponsored by the State Teachers’ 
League and the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

6. That we urge 100 per cent membership 
in the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 

Thomas H. Ford, Celia Weightman, Ida 
Rothenberger, Margaret Cotterell. 


Abington-Cheltenham 

RESOLVED, That we favor leaving the Ed- 
monds law unchanged, so that a fair oppor- 
tunity shall be given to realize the benefits of 
the standards it establishes. 

We are pleased with the great progress our 
State is making in education and note with 
pride the high standing it is assuming in this 
department among the states of the Union. 

We believe that much of the credit of this 
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notable development of education is due to the 
splendid leadership of Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Feeling that he has visions of still greater 
achievements for us and believing that our 
department of instruction is being organized 
most advantageously for the interests of edu- 
cation, we most heartily and sincerely pledge . 
our assistance in the development of Dr. Fine- 
gan’s plans. 

Elizabeth B. Scarborough, Sec. of Institute. 





DEANS OF WOMEN MEET 


The second annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women was 
held at the Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, in No- 
vember. The universities and colleges were 
represented by twenty-nine deans, the normal 
schools by ten and the high schools by twenty. 

At the first general session Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
made an address on Indispensables in Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Story of Pittsburgh talked on Es- 
sentials of Good Taste in Dress for School and 
College Women, illustrating with a Pageant 
of Dress by girls of Central High School, Har- 
risburg. 

Dr. C. L. Riemer spoke at the Association 
dinner. 

The amount of time a High School Adviser 
Should Give to Class Room Instruction was 
discussed in the High School Sectional Con- 
ference by Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman of Philadel- 
phia and Elizabeth Ledwidge of Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy Woodward of Clearfield spoke upon 
Arousing Interest among Parents in the Posi- 
tion of Deans of Women. 

Margaret A. Knight of State College told 
how the problem of the Housing of the Social 
Activities of Students had been solved by some 
universities. 

Dean Louise H. Snowden of the University 
of Pennsylvania discussed The Problems of 
Self-Supporting Women. 

Anna Kingman of Bloomsburg spoke upon 
the Responsibilities of Deans of Women for 
Intellectual Standards. 

.The last general conference considered The 
Reconstruction Needful in Moral and Religious 
Influences of the Day. How can a Dean of 
Women Aid it? Discussion led by Ethel 
Brewster of Swarthmore. 

The Executive Committee: Thyrsa W. Amos, 
Chairman, Ella W. Brown, Secretary, and 
Elizabeth M. Hause, Treasurer was re-elected. 
The next meeting will be in Harrisburg in 
November, 1923. 
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COLERAINE STUDENTS 
This snap-shot shows six young ladies, 
mounted on their horses, ready to leave school 
at the end of the day. They attend Coleraine 
high school in Coleraine Twp., Lancaster Co. 
Supt. Arthur P. Mylin vouches for their eques- 
trian ability. 





MUSIC WEEK 

“Annoying incidents creep into the work of 
even the best organized offices,” writes Hollis 
Dann, Director of Music, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. When the Japanese express 
the idea equivalently they say “Even a monkey 
will sometimes fall from a tree.” The fact 
is that Music Week will be observed May 6-13 
instead as announced in the December JouR- 
NAL. 

Will every person who can make or appre- 
ciate music reserve the week of May 6 for 
music?—The Editor. 





ACTIVE MEMBER FOR LIFE 

This certifies that is hereby 
designated an active member for life of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, because of interest in the welfare of 
the Association and in the promotion of the 
profession, and having made a contribution of 
One Hundred Dollars to the Permanent Fund 
of the Association as provided by action of the 
Roard of Directors and the Representative As- 
sembly. He is entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Active Membership including all 
publications of the Association as issued. 
Dated at Washington, D. C aoe 

J. W. Crabtree, Sec. Wm. B. Owen, Pres. 

Such a membership may be secured by the 
payment of $25 down and $25 a year for three 
years. How many of them shall we have in 
Pennsylvania? 

Send your application to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., or to the State Director, 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 
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CHEESMAN ABIAH HERRICK 

The sixty-first president of the P. S. E. A. 
was Cheesman Abiah Herrick, who served in 
1910 when the membership in the Association 
was 1,801. The 1922-23 Who’s Who in America 
gives the following biographical data of this 
illustrious past president whose photograph 
adorns the front cover of this issue of the 
JOURNAL: Born, Redwood, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 
July 21, 1866; student Illinois State Normal 
University, 1887-9; Ph.B., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1894, Ph.D., 1899; LL.D. (Hon.) 
Lafayette College, 1913 and Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, 1916. Married Clara B. James, West 
Chester, Pa., June 29, 1897. Taught ungraded 
county schools, Jefferson County, N. Y., Win- 
nebago County, IIl., 1884-7; principal town 
schools at Hopedale and Minier, IIl., 1889-92; 
assistant secretary and lecturer of American 
Society for Extension of University Teaching, 
1894-5; instructor in history 1895-8, director 
1898-1909, department of commerce, Central 
High School, Phila.; principal William Penn 
High School, Phila., 1909-10; president Girard 
College, 1910-. Lecturer on commercial geog- 
raphy, Harvard Summer School, 1904; special 
agent in commerce and adviser for commercial 
education of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1917-19. 

President Herrick has been the recipient of 
many literary honors (Phi Beta Kappa, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) and has served on 
numerous boards and commissions. He is well 
known as a writer on industrial and commer- 
cial subjects and as editor of the Macmillan 
Commercial Series of textbooks. His address is 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY 

The survey of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia by the State Department of Public In- 
struction under the direction of Thomas E. 
Finegan has set new standards in comprehen- 
siveness and objectives for scientific school 
surveys. As published in four volumes the 
report discusses practically every problem of 
school aims, organization, support, manage- 
ment and procedure from the citizen’s point of 
view as well as from the school man’s view- 
point. Much of it is applicable to every city, 
borough and town in the state and the nation. 
The report has been published by the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
and may be secured from the Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia or from the publisher. 
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THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION 

The Pittsburgh Teachers Institute and the 
Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania met in joint session Dec. 1 and 2 in 
Syria Mosque and Schenley High School. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, Superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh public schools, presided at the first gen- 
eral session, Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, president 
of the convention district, at the second. In 
conjunction with these bodies the Classical As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh and vicinity, the Mod- 
ern Language Association and the School Di- 
rectors held their fall meeting. 

Among the speakers on the general sessions 
were Chancellor John G. Bowman, University 
of Pittsburgh, Thomas M. Balliet, New York 
City, William B. Owen, President of the N. E. 
A., and Frederick M. Davenport, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

The scope of. the work of this convention 
district of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association is suggested by the sections: 


Administration and Supervision, Thomas J. 
George 

Pen: a Sadie G. Lowrey 

Advisers of Girls and Women, Phedidite E. 


Ray 
Biology, O. E. Jennings 
Classical Association, Evan T. Sage 
Commercial Section, H. E. Darner 
Continuation Schools, A. M. Goldberger | 
Elementary Grades, Ada Van Stone Harris 
English, Ralph E. Blakeslee 
Fine Arts, James C. Boudreau 
Geography, Zoe A. Thralls 
History and Civics, Anne Bowes 
Home Economics, Hattie Merrill : 
Hygiene and Physical Education, J. F. Landis 
Industrial Arts, Rodney S. Brace 
Kindergarten Primary Section, Marian Ever- 
son 
Mathematics, Jane Matthews 
Modern Language Association, Felix Castaldo 
Music, H. H. Holmes 
Nature Study and General Science, 
Knauz 
Physical Science, John T. Loeber 
Research and Measurements, E. E. Hicks 
Special Class Teachers, Edna C. Righter 
State School Directors, J. K. Townsend 
Vocational Guidance, C. S. Yoakum 


Marie 


Officers of the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania elected for next year 
are 


Charles E. Dickey, President, Pittsburgh 

Ernest C. Noyes, First Vice President, Pitts- 
burg 

CG. BR. ae: second Vice President, Munhall 

J. H. Eisenhauer, Third Vice President, Beaver 

Cc. W. Hunt, Secretary, University of Pitts- 


burgh 
J. ts leo, Treasurer, Greensburg 
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Principal C. R. Foster, Latimer Junior High 
School, was elected President of the Pittsburgh 
Local Branch of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. Pittsburgh sent 26 official 
delegates to the Bethlehem Convention. 





A MATHEMATICS DINNER AT PITTS- 
BURGH 

The Mathematics teachers of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity dined at the Fort Pitt Hotel Monday 
evening, Nov. 27. The dinner was arranged 

y C. W. Hunt, Director of extramural activ- 
ities, University of Pittsburgh, with Professor 
Swartzel acting as chairman. 

Professor J. W. Young of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Chairman of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, guest of honor, 
addressed the group on the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments. He stated that the National Committee 
was appointed by the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America to study problems involved in 
the improvement of mathematics teaching. A 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation enabled 
the Committee to secure the services of two 
persons on full time, Professor Young and J. 
A. Foberg, Director of Mathematics for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The recommendations 
of the National Committee are not the result 
of the deliberations of this group of thirteen 
persons alone, but of co-operation with the 
National Committee by numerous associations 
and groups of mathematics teachers. The final 
report of the National Committee will appear 
soon. 

The committee recommends replacing the 
conventional arithmetic of years seven and 
eight and the algebra of the ninth year by a 
course embodying extension of the arithmetic 
work of the first six years, the elemental no- 
tions of algebra, intuitive geometery and of 
numerical trigonometry. The practice of mak- 
ing the ninth year’s work the last mathematical 
work required of all students is becoming more 
common. The Committee therefore aimed to 
embody the most valuable course of instruc- 
tion for pupils of this age. “Deferred values” 
—training for more abstract and advanced 
courses—are ignored and emphasis put upon 
instruction of value here and now. 

Professor Young stated that many schools 
are now giving reorganized courses in line 
with these reports. Their work has proved 
efficient in that pupils are able to enter and 
to maintain themselves in later college courses. 
Reference was made to the Commission ap- 
pointed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, to revise the definitions of the subjects 
in the Board’s examinations, and to the fact 
that the Commission’s recommendations are in 
line with the National Committee’s Report. 

At the close of the dinner Professor Young 
conducted a question box. He made clear his 
approval of general mathematics for the ninth 
year. He emphasized the need for careful 
adjustment of the work done in the senior 
high school so that pupils coming from the 
junior high school, and those who go from the 
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eighth year elementary school to the ninth 
year of the four year high school shall come 
together in the tenth year with practically the 
same training and contacts with various 
branches of mathematics. 

Principal C. R. Foster of the Latimer Junior 
High School presented a resolution recom- 
mending that the Mathematics Section of the 
Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania be asked to appoint a committee repre- 
senting the junior high school, senior high 
schools and the colleges to make recommenda- 
tions at the annual meeting in 1923 concern- 
ing the content and arrangement of junior 
and senior high school mathematics courses. 


THE MATHEMATICS SECTION OF THE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Mathematics Section, Schenley High 
School, Dec. 2, was addressed by J. A. Foberg 
on the work accomplished in the reorganiza- 
tion of mathematics courses in the high school. 
He referred to the address by Professor J. W. 
Young at the Fort Pitt dinner in the explana- 
tion of the aims of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements and mentioned the 
recently organized courses in the Oakland 
(California) University High School and the 
reorganized courses in the high schools of 
Boston, as evidence that the ideas advanced 
by the National Committee are effective. The 
experience of such schools as the University 
High School at Minneapolis, the University 
High School of Chicago and the Lincoln School 
in New York City with reference to college en- 
trance were cited. Several Pennsylvania cit- 
ies are also giving work in general mathe- 
matics. 

Professor Swartzel was elected Chairman 
and Jane Matthews, Secretary for the coming 
year. A committee including representatives 
of the junior high schools, senior high schools 
and the colleges is to be appointed to report 
at the next annual meeting, making recom- 
mendations concerning courses of study in high 
school mathematics. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Educational Congress, Feb. 6, 7 and 8, Harris- 
burg. 

Association of School Board Secretaries, Feb. 
7, Harrisburg. 

State School Directors’ Association, Feb. 7 and 
8, Harrisburg. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. and 
affiliated bodies, Feb. 25-Mar. 2, Cleve- 
land. 

Education Association of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, a convention district of the P. S. E. 
A., Mar. 24, Pittsburgh. 

World Christian Citizenship Conference, July 
1-8, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

National Education Association and World 
Conference on Education, July 1-6, Oak- 
land-San Francisco, | 
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CLEVELAND MEETING 

The Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., will convene in Cleveland, Feb. 25-Mar. 2, 
1923. The general theme of the meeting will 
be Administering Public Education in Behalf 
of the Welfare of Children. The first general 
session will be held in the new Cleveland audi- 
torium, seating 10,000 people. In connection 
with the Superintendents’ meetings are the fol- 
lowing: National Society for the Study of 
Education, National Council of Education, Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (Edward Rynearson, President, Pitts- 
burgh), National Society of College Teachers 
of Education (Arthur J. Jones, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania), Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts (L. 
H. Dennis, President, Harrisburg). 

Tuesday evening, 6:30 to 8:30 o’clock is re- 
served for dinners of State delegations. Wed- 
nesday evening is reserved for college and uni- 
versity banquets. 

Let every Pennsylvanian who goes to Cleve- 
land rally round the Keystone dinner Tuesday 
evening. Watch for announcement in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


The Annual Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will be held at 
Cleveland, February 26, 27 and 28, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. with whom 
we are now affiliated. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Statler where all the meetings will be 
held. Reservations should be made at once. 
Write directly to the hotel and state number of 
rooms desired and names, for no reservations 
are valid without them. State dates of ar- 
rival and departure and that you are a member 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 

Other good hotels are the Cleveland, Winton, 
and Hollenden. Information regarding rail- 
road rates and plans of the meeting will be 
sent later. Room rates are as follows: 

1 person, $3.00 up. 

2 in room, $4.50 up. 

Arrange for two or more in room. 

Ella W. Brown, Secretary, 


East Stroudsburg State Normal School, Pa. 
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SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

The week of February 5, 1928, particularly 
Wednesday the 7th, should be marked on every 
secretary’s calendar as the day when he will 
be in Harrisburg to participate in the annual 
program of the Association of School Board 
Secretaries. The work of the secretary of a 
school board is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the board’s sending him to this meeting. 
R. E. Peifer, Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Easton, is preparing a splendid pro- 
gram. 

Secretaries might well go one day earlier 
and participate in the Educational Congress. 
If they should stay the day after their own 
meeting they would get value from the annual 
meeting of the State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Write Wm. J. Byrnes, Jr., President of the 
Association of School Board Secretaries, Ard- 
more, for information. 





SUPERVISED STUDY, NEW BETHLE- 
HEM 


In order to counteract excessive social ac- 
tivities, poor studying environment at home 
and lack of understanding of the teachers’ 
explanations and assignment, Supervising 
Principal John E. Harkless, New Bethlehem, 
has asked his teachers to co-operate in a six- 
weeks’ experiment in supervising the study of 
pupils. His plan is as follows: 


1. Time allotment of the recitation period: 
5 minutes for review 
2. 10 minutes for assignment 
3. 20 minutes for supervised study 
4. 5 minutes for quiz 

2. Spirit: The teacher shall put the chil- 
dren down to earnest work and shall circulate 
throughout the room giving aid and sugges- 
tions where necessary. This period must not 
become a period of inactivity for the teacher 
but a period of intensive study by both pupil 
and teacher. 

8. Assignment: The teacher shall make the 
assignment carefully, pointing out the salient 
points, making necessary outlines and giving 
a plan of attack on the lesson. Students study 
the new assignment. 

4. Credit: The student is to receive credit 
for study in class. This study, however, is to 
be supplemented by home study. 

5. Readjustment: Teachers are free to 
make such readjustments of their work as 
will enable them and their students to give 
this plan a fair trial. 

6. Preparation: The teacher must prepare 
the work carefully and plan the attack. Books 
on supervised study, study plans, curriculum, 
discipline and methods of teaching may be 
had from the Principal. 
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READING MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 


In the spring of 1913, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reading School District took over 
the administration of the Public Museum as 
a regular department of the school system. In 
the Art Gallery are many valuable paintings, 
some of which have been awarded prizes. 
Among its wealth of material are carefully 
arranged economic commercial exhibits, rare 
anthropological specimens, over 1,000 photo- 
graphs of commercial processes, traveling ser- 
ies of mounted specimens of economic subjects 
and numerous mounted specimens portraying 
natural history. 


Under the direction of the Board of School 
Directors, Superintendent Landis Tanger and 
Levi W. Mengel, Director of the Museum and 
Art Gallery, courses of free illustrated lectures 
for school children and the public are given 
frequently to’ audiences that crowd the audi- 
torium of the Boys’ High School, just opposite 
the Museum. The crying need is for larger 
quarters in which to display to advantage and 
make available for educational purposes the 
treasures of this unique institution. 





MANHOOD-GREATNESS 


To yield an abundant harvest, education 
must be a kind of religion to a teacher—it is 
only a man who holds a conviction that can 
fight to a finish for a cause; and the individual 
character of a teacher shall do more for his 
harvest than the thing that he teaches—a 
strong character breeds strength in others, 
and a luminous head makes all around it lu- 
minous. Thomas Arnold of Rugby was a great 
scholar and a great teacher; but he was a 
greater man; and because of his manhood- 
greatness and its accomplishments that he is 
known and cherished wherever the cause of 
education is dear. We can not recall too 
often that the schooling which educates the 
intellect is desirable; but the schooling which 
sweetens the heart and forms the character 
and educates the soulpowers is indispensable. 
Almost everything that the teacher gives from 
books is forgotten in the stress and strain of 
life; but the influence of a high-bred, generous 
hearted, humanity-loving, sympathetic teacher 
is the next most important thing that is bred 
in America, for it is the next most powerful 
lever in raising the manhood and the woman- 
hood of America—next always to an educated 
mother.—Henry Klonower. 
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CONSOLIDATION 

The social philosophers, who are seeking an 
explanation for the rush of our rural popula- 
tion to the city, should turn their eyes upon 
the district school. Thousands of country peo- 
ple sell or rent their farms and go to town 
in order to give their children educational ad- 
vantages they can not have in the country 
schools as they are at present conducted. The 
pronounced educational advantages of the city 
are irresistibly attractive to the enterprising 
American who always believes in the efficiency 
of education. If the schools of the city are to 
remain so incomparably better than those of 
the country, the exodus of the farmers to the 
city will continue. The only remedy is con- 
solidation of schools and home high schools.— 
E. M. Rapp. 





TWENTY YEARS MORE OF LIFE 
A Record and Promise of Health Protection 

The following is an extract from resolutions 
passed by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Cleveland. 

Within the past 75 years the average dura- 
tion of human life has been extended by not 
less than 15 years in many of the great na- 
tions of the world. The gains have been 
greater in the past 20 years than in the previ- 
ous 50. 

From the experience of progressive nations 
we can expect an average length of life of 65 
years in those communities which apply our 
well-tested knowledge of health protection. 

New Zealand has all but attained this aver- 
age, which is 10 years more than we reached 
in the registration states of the United States 
in 1920. 

Scientific control of communicable diseases, 
protection of infancy and avoidance of dis- 
orders of nutrition and the degenerative dis- 
eases of middle life promise within the next 
50 years a span of healthy life beyond the 
scriptural ideal of three score years and ten. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois intro- 
duced the Federal Child Labor amendment at 
the opening of the extra session of Congress 
on Nov. 20 and is pushing it vigorously. It 
reads as follows: 


The Congress shall have the power to limit 
or prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age, and power is also reserved to the sev- 
eral states to limit or prohibit such labor in 
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any way which does not lessen any limitation 
of such labor or the extent of any prohibition 
thereof by Congress. The power vested in the 
Congress by this article shall be additional to 
and not a limitation on the powers elsewhere 
vested in the Congress by the constitution with 
respect to such labor. 


This amendment was drawn up last May by 
the Permanent Conference for the Abolition 
of Child Labor after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court declaring unconstitutional the 
federal child labor tax law, the second federal 
child labor law to be quashed by the courts. 
This amendment looks in the right direction 
and merits the support of all teachers and 
friends of childhood. 





TO YE IMMORTALS, YE TEACHERS 
OF YOUTH 


Greetings: 

If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging 
among fossils in order that he may interpret 
the great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau 
by Waldon Pond is delighted with his studies 
of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs on 
his little patch of ground in the valley of the 
Mohawk, glories in his life among the birds 
and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured 
with his work of transforming a worthless 
desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in produc- 
ing sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and 
other workers, whose names are legion, revel 
in the love of their work—then by what term 
shall we designate the joy that should be the 
teacher’s who works not with mere fossils, 
nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees 
or flowers, but with the child who is at once 
the most complex, the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of God’s crea- 
tion? Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school.— 
Frank W. Simmonds. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 
Teacher of Agriculture, Albuquerque Indian 
School, New Mexico, $1,000 plus bonus of $20 
a month. Jan. 10. 
Junior Pathological Technician, $1,800. Jan. 
16. 
Asst. Agricultural Economist, $2,400-$3,000. 
Mar. 6. 
Insurance Claims 
Jan. 24, 


Examiner, $2,000-$2,500. 
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Department of Public Instruction 


STEPHENS COLLINS FOSTER 
To Superintendents, Supervising Principals 
and Supervisors of Music: 

The 59th anniversary of the death of our 
great folk-song writer, Stephens Collins Foster, 
is to receive nation-wide observance on Janu- 
ary 138, 1923. Schools, choral groups, com- 
munity clubs, ete., are asked to join hands in 
paying tribute to the memory of the Founder 
of American Folk Music on that date. 

Inasmuch as Foster was born in this State 
and gave birth to American folk-music; and 
since his music forms the backbone of the 
repertory for community singing in this coun- 
try, it is fitting that Pennsylvania’s testimonial 
be a banner one. The celebration in this State 
may take the form of exercises in the schools 
by the children and a songfest in the evening 
by the people—or there might be a general 
meeting in the evening when all the community 
forces could gather for an appropriate program. 

A suggestive outline together with material 
that will be helpful in arranging a suitable 
program may be had from the Department of 
Public Instruction. It is hoped that your ob- 
servance will be such as will develop a greater 
appreciation for the genius of Foster and a 
deeper gratitude for the contribution he made 
to the music of our nation. Very truly yours, 

THos. E. FINEGAN 

The following songs are among those written 
by Foster: Swanee River, Old Kentucky 
Home, O Boys, Carry Me ’Long, Hard Times 
Come Again No More, Massa in the Cold 
Ground, Uncle Ned, Nellie Was a Lady, Gwine 
to Run all Night, Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming, Old Black Joe, Open Thy Lattice, 
Love, Oh Susanna. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLL- 
MENT 

In addition to the 5,445 students attending 
the 14 State Normal Schools (see Dec. JoUR- 
NAL, p. 180), the 47 accredited Colleges of the 
State have enrolled 53,134 students since last 
September. The increase in the Normal School 
enrollment over last year is about 2,000, the 
meee in the colleges and universities is 

500. 

Of the 53,184 students enrolled in our col- 
leges and universities, 12,000 are registered in 
educational courses. 

It is evident that the new teacher program 
and adequate salaries guaranteed by the Ed- 
munds Law is attracting high school graduates 
to the teaching profession in increasing num- 
bers. This means that by 1927, Pennsylvania 
will have a sufficient number of trained teach- 
ers to meet the new standards. When this 
objective is reached, this Commonwealth will 
have the highest teacher standard of the states 
of America. 

The enrollment in Pennsylvania’s 47 accred- 
ited institutions of higher education, exclusive 
of the State Normal Schools, Dec. 12, 1922, 
was as follows; 


INSTITUTION Men 
Albright College 
Allegheny College 
Beaver College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute. 
Dickinson College 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Duquesne University 
Elizabethtown College 
Franklin and Marshall College. . . 
Geneva College 
Gettysburg College. 
Grove City College. 
Haverford College. 
Irving College 
Juniata College 
Lafayette College 
LaSalle College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University. 
Lincoln University 
Marywood College 
Moravian College and Seminary. . . 
Moravian College for Women 
Muhlenberg College........ cde tate Wr scart 
Penna. College for Women 
Penna. Military College. 
Pennsylvania State ome 
Seton Hill College... tt. nee eas 
St. Francis College 
St. Joseph’s College 
St. Vincent College 
Susquehanna University 
Swarthmore College 
wire University 
Thiel College 
University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College 
Villa Maria College 
Villanova College 
Washington and Jefferson College... . 
Waynesburg College. 
Westminster College 
Wilson College 


Grand Total 


Women 





STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to assist worthy graduates of sec- 
ondary schools of the State to obtain a higher 
education, the Legislature (Sections 4301-4305 
School Code in 1919) made possible the award- 
ing in each county or senatorial district of at 
least one scholarship. Each scholarship has 
a value of $100 in cash for each of four years. 
The law requires that the State Council of 
Education shall make the appointment to each 
of the eighty scholarships on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. 

Any student to be graduated in February 
or June from a four-year course in any high 
school of first-grade standing, public or pri- 
vate, in Pennsylvania is eligible for the exam- 
ination. The next examination will be held 
Friday, May 4, 1928. A scholarship holder 
must be a bonafide resident of the county or 
senatorial district. Candidates are required 
to indicate their willingness to comply with 
the regulations established by the State Coun- 
cil of Education. They are as follows: 


(1) The candidate must pursue in an ap- 
proved college in Pennsylvania a regular four- 
year course (day session) leading to the B.A., 
B.S., or equivalent degrees, 
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(2) The scholarship is not available for 
evening courses, attendance at normal schools 
or professional schools, such as a School of 
Dentistry, Medicine, etc. 

(3) A candidate failing to enter college 
during the year the award is made forfeits the 
scholarship. It will be awarded to the next 
highest on the list of competitors. 

(4) Before payment for the current year 
is recommended, the Registrar or the Dean 
of the college must certify that the holder is 
in good scholastic standing. Payment will not 
be made until the completion of the work of the 
first semester. 


Following is a list of present holders of 
State Scholarships for the four years, togeth- 
er with the names of the high schools from 
which they were graduated and the colleges 
they are now attending. Unfortunately no 
appointments could be made in several of the 
counties either because of lack of candidates 
or Fanaa at the time the award was 
made. 


ADAMS COUNTY 
High School 


- Gettysburg 
Gettysburg 


College 
State College 
Gettysburg 
Gettysburg 
Gettysburg 


Year Name 

1919 H. Donald Eckert.... 
1920 Harold S. Roth. 

1921 Ruth S. Sheads Gettysburg 
1922 Eleanor M. Peters. . ..George School. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


1919 Kath, W. Anderson... 
Stanton C. Fogie 
Arthur A. fe 

oy 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Grove City 
.... Univ. of Pittsburgh 
..- Penna. o_ 
. .Carnegi 
Pa. College for Women 
Roy A. Garbett McKeesport Carnegie 
Charles W.Borgerding Crafton Penna. State 
Samuel J. Sugerman. . Allegheny Carnegie 
1921 Sara Mae Everett... ment Margaret Morrison 
Hazel McCutcheon. . Geneva 
Ralph Silverman.... ... Carnegie 
1922 Albert Patterson... . Carnegie. 
Mary Whal Se ‘Steet vot Mount. . as Per 
Walter Kidney....... McKeesport. ington & Jeffers’n 
George Kiehl. McKeesport ington&Jefferson 
Esther M. 1 i 
Michael , Tetsne. hy Penna. State 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
i i Penna. State 


. .Duquesne 


1919 Wade E. Heilman. 
1920 


Univ. of Penna. 


1921 
1922 Abraham D. Gruskin.. Kittanning, 


BEAVER COUNTY 


. New Brighton Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Geneva 


pes Eleanor S. Webster. . 


1921 Harry M. Marcus..... Woodlawn 
1922 Lawrence Debs Smith. New Brighton 


BEDFORD COUNTY 


= Paul C. Stufft Franklin & Marshall 


1921 Mary Emma Griest.. . 
1922 Katherine Sammel.... Bedford 


BERKS COUNTY 


Juniata 
Juniata 


1919 George B. Balmer. .-Muhlenberg 
1920 Walter M. Diener. 
1921 Helen E. Wagner 


1922 Ernest Althouse 


1919 

1920 Howard L. Feather... 
1921 Norris Rabold. 

1922 Elwood F. Schmitt... . 


roars & Marshall 
ora voll 
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BRADFORD COUNTY 


High School 
1919 

1920 Edith Louise Brown...Towanda 

1921 Norman W. Lyon.....Wyalusing 
1922 Charles H. Greene... . Troy. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


College 


Penna. State 
Univ. of Penna. 
Haverford 


Year Name 


1919 

1920 Jennie Ryan 
1921 Marie E. Kentop; 
1922 Paul Heist 


1919 

1920 W. M. Fencil 
1921 W. D. Kettering 
1922 Mary Boyle 


1919 A. G. Engelbach 

1920 Pauline M. Hopfer.... 
1921 Peter W. Krise 

1922 


Penna. State 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Penna. State 


Carrolltown. 
Cresson 


CAMERON COUNTY 


. Emporium. 
Emporium. 


Penna. State 
Penna. State 


Penna. State 


1919 E. Virginia Cleary. . 
1920 Harry A. Panton 
1921 


1922 Peter Donovan 
CARBON COUNTY 


Lehighton Univ. of Penna. 
Nesquehoning. Ursinus 
Mauch Chunk Twp. . Ursinus 


CENTRE COUNTY 
1919 William W. Sieg Bellefonte 
1920 Mary R. Frear State College 


1921 Jerome Woomer hilipsburg 

1922 Wesley Stonebraker. . “Philipsburg 
CHESTER COUNTY 

1919 Margaret L. Hayes... . West Chester 

1920 John M. McCullough.. Oxford 

1921 Margaret E. Way.....West Chester 

1922 George Turner West Chester 


1919 

1920 Henry J. Kuntz 
1921 Ethel B. Pauff. 
1922 Julia Shutack 


Penna. State 
Penna. State 


Swarthmore 
Univ. of Penna. 
Swarthmore 
Univ. of Penna. 


be Wayne R. Page Gettysburg 
192 

1921 Edwin Greene. Emlenton. 
1922 Daniel E. Bechtel... ..Emlenton. 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 


Penna. State 
Carnegie 


1919 Ruth Newton Cooper Twp 
1920 Gladys Cooper Clearfield. 
1921 Gretchen Leib i 


1922 Helen Falstick........Clearfield. Bucknell 


Penna. State 


Penna. State 
Bucknell 


a Willard F. Robb. 

1 

1921 Walter Stout Lock Haven 

1922 Eugene D. Carstater. . Lock Haven 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 

1919 Gerald E. Mumford... Mt. Carmel. 

1920 

1921 Louis Troutman Mt. Carmel. 

1922 Isaac V. Williams.....Forty Fort 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
. Allegheny 


Villanova 
Penna. State 


1919 Julian L. Ross. 
1920 Arden D. Mook Meadville. edscxcsced Allegheny 
1921 Ruth Elliott Allegheny , 
1922 Florence C. Sheehan.. Gani Wecaneal Allegheny 


vas CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

1920 mate Greenfield. -New Cumberland... . Penna. State 
Carlisle. Dickinson 

Dickinson 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Harrisburg Central. 
Harrisburg Central. 
Harrisburg Tech.. 
Harrisburg Tech... 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
Swarthmore Swarthmore 
Swarthmore Univ. of Penna. 
Swarthmore Swarthmore 
Chester.............Univ. of Penna. 


. Dickinson 

. Dickinson 

. Lehigh 
Allegheny 


1919 Mary C. Garland 
1920 Virginia Watts 
1921 Harry Siegmund. 
1922 Karl Riemer 
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ELK COUNTY 
High School 
.Ridgway 
.Johnsonburg 
St. Marys 
Johnsonburg 


ERIE COUNTY 


Erie Central 
.Erie Central 


College 
Penna. State 
Penna. State 
Penna. State 
Penna. State 


Year Name 

1919 Ralph A. McKibben. 
1920 Marshall W. Davies. . 
1921 Walter Krellner 
1922 Joseph Curley. 


1919 D. G. Reeder. 

1920 Ruth C. Greenwood.. 
1921 Maurice A. Mook.....Erie Central 

1922 Helen Laura King. ...Harbor Creek...... ./ Allegheny 


FAYETTE COUNTY 


1919 J. W. Huntzinger Uniontown..........Penna. State 
1920 


1921 John Schmidt Monessen........... Penna. State 


FOREST COUNTY 
1919 H. R. Rudolph Kellettville 
1920 Forrest L. Cropp... ., Tionesta. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Waynesboro 


Penna. State 
Penna. State 


1919 Dixon H. Geiser 
1920 Estella Bietsch Chambersburg 
1921 Benjamin Warfield... .Chambersburg 
1922 Margaret D. Gordy. ..Chambersburg 


FULTON COUNTY 


caatosbure 


Haverford 
Wilson 


Lafayette 


GREENE COUNTY 


Waynesburg 
Waynesburg 


Waynesburg 


1919 Honore Inghram. 
Waynesburg-Allegh’y 


po Katharine Norris 


192 
1922 Richard Archibald... : Waynesburg Waynesburg 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Mt. Union. Dickinson 


1919 B. Floyd Rinker. 
: Huntingdon 


1920 Ralph W. F 
1921 LaRue S. Landis. 
1922 Frank S. Neusbaum...Mt. Union 


INDIANA COUNTY 


Penna. State 


Penna. State 


1919 
1920 Taylor J. Lear. 
1921 
1922 Fred M. Uber 


Dickinson 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Washing’n Twp.Voc. Penna. State 
Punxsutawney Wilson 
Brookville 


1919 Louise McKeon 

1920 Dorothy Allison 

1921 Bertha L. Black 

1922 John Arthur Mills. ... 
JUNIATA COUNTY 


1919 Robert P. Schweyer.. . Mifflintown 
1920 Dorothy M. Deen... . Mifflintown 


1921 
1922 Carl Kauffman 


Gn of Penna. 


Penna. State 
Grove City 


Gettysburg 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
1919 Doris E. Browning... .Scranton.Central....Penna. State 
1920 Mary A. Ferguson... .Scranton Tech Penna. State 
1921 Elizabeth Malaun.....Carbondale Bryn Mawr 
1922 Stella F. Gallagher... .St. John’s...........Marywood 


LANCASTER COUNTY 
1919 F. Emerson Andrews. . Lancaster Boys... ... Franklin & Marshall 
1920 Robert C. Zecher Lancaster Boys Franklin & Marshall 
1921 Clayton K. Shenk. ... Lancaster Boys Franklin & Marshall 
1922 Edward H. Smoker. . .Columbia. Franklin & Marshall 


ie LAWRENCE COUNTY 
1920 Laura E. McClure... 


1921 Clara D. Kirkbride. . 
1922 Arthur R. Wilson 


. Westminster 
. Westminster 
. Westminster 


.New Wilmington. . . 
. New Wilmington. . . 
New Wilmington. .. 
LEBANON COUNTY 
1919 David F. Brightbill. . . 
1920 B. Torrey Schantz.... 
1922 Frederick W. Light... 
LEHIGH COUNTY 
1919 Clement S. Schifreen. .Catasaqua 
1920 Joyce E. Beary. 
1921 Anne M. Armstrong... Allentown 
1922 Alton Miller Allentown 
LUZERNE COUNTY 
1919 Robert W. Trembath. . Kingston 


Lehigh-Elizabethtown 
. .Gettysburg 

Lafayette 

Lafayette 


Lehigh 

.. Moravian 
Moravian 
Penna. State 


Lafayette 
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Year Name High School College 


1920 Thomas F. Boyd. ... . Pittston 
Ebenezer D. Williams. Nanticoke 

1921 Martha Jane Jones... . Pittston 
John Namisniak Nanticoke 


William R. Anthony. . Newport Twp. 


LYCOMING COUNTY 
1919 James G. Goodman... Jersey Shore 
1920 Paul T. Cline Jersey Shore 
1921 Fred G. Kosel Williamsport. 
1922 John W. McKelvey... . Williamsport 


McKEAN COUNTY 


Penna. State 
Penna. State 
Penna. State 
Dickinson 


Penna. State 
Univ. of Penna. 
Penna. State 

. Susquehanna Univ. 


MERCER COUNTY 
1919 Helen F. Calderwood. .Grove City 


Stoneboro 
1921 Ethel George. i 
1922 Helen Fisher 


1919 Leon H. Joseph 
1920 Robert B. Olson 
1921 E. Marion Kitchin... . 
1922 Martha Larson 


Grove City 
Westminster 
Grove City 
Grove City 


1919 L. O. Ramer 

1920 Paul H. Lykens 
1921 Melvin W. Hendren.. 
1922 Robert Kase 


Susquehanna Univ. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Dickinson 
Gettysburg 
MONROE COUNTY 
1919 Olin C. Sheetz........ E. Stroudsburg. 
1920 
1921 Carl A. Nauman...... E. Stroudsburg. Lehigh 
1922 Marion Ammerman.. .E. Stroudsburg Drexel 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lower Merion 
Conshohocken 


Lehigh 


Bryn Mawr 
Univ. of Penna. 
Penna. State 


1919 Edith Melcher. 
1920 B. Carl Koch 
1921 Warren G. Wieand.. 


1922 — E. Hunter.. _ Abington 


MONTOUR COUNTY 
1919 Alfred V. Jacobs. 
1920 John J. Geise... 
: . Univ. of Penna. 
1922 Anna O. Stephens... Bucknell 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


1919 Donald E. Hawk 
1920 Roland Davis 
1921 Paul P. Rice 
1922 Harold T. Clark 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
1919 
1920 Martin R. Shipman.. 


1921 Robert D. Smink 
1922 Orville Landis 


Bucknell 
..Penna. State 


Univ. of Penna. 


Susquehanna Univ. 


PERRY COUNTY 
Mercersb’g Academy | ge oot 
1920 Frank E. Tressler..... New Bloomfield 
1921 Ellen S. Keller New Bloomfield oem ‘Valley 
1922 Charles N. Bower.....New Bloomfield Carnegie 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
1919 J. Highland Dowd... .Frankford Penna. State 
Edith Gilmore.. . West Phila. .- Temple Univ. 
Irvine T. Haig. . West Phila. . ..Penna. State 
Albert C. Rayner.. Univ. of Penna. 
Penna. State 


Otto F. Ritzman: 
Univ. of Penna. 
. LaSal : 


1919 J. Earl Dobbs 


le 

of Penna. 

of Penna. 

of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Bryn Mawr 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 

. Univ. of Penna. 
Temple 

. Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Penna. 

. Univ. of Penna. 


Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 


1920 Herman Coben... <63 
Ruth hg 
Meriam L. Spade. . 
Isador Forman....... a 
Herman eee... 
Elsa Leila Molitor. . 

1921 Bessie Bermstein 
Richard J. DeLong. . 
Harry A. Felice....... 
Jacob Fitelson........ 
Charles Flaxman. . . 
Koppel S. Pinson 
Beatrice Valentine... . 

1922 Thomas A. Cowan.. 
Meyer Corff. . 

William F. Kennedy. . 
Anna Clinton Adams. . 


Ellen Sudders Young.. Phila. Girls Bryn Mawr 
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Year Name High School College 


Robert Sterling. Univ. of Penna. 
A. David Moore. Drexel 
PIKE COUNTY 
1919 G. Raymond Hood. . . Stroudsburg 
pong Helen Van Etten Milford. 
19 
1922 Ruth Van Etten...... Milford. 


POTTER COUNTY 


Lafayette 
Swarthmore 


Swarthmore 


1919 

1920 Leonore A. Berlin... ..Coudersport 
1921 James Brucklacher.. . . Harrison. 
1922 S. K. Stevens 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
1919 


1920 Mento Soponis Minersville Penna. State 

1921 Claude J. Waltman. . .Orwigsburg Penna. State 

1922 Erma M. Maurey.....Frackville..........Albright 

SNYDER COUNTY 

1919 Mary E., App Selinsgrove 

1920 Paul S. Lubold Selinsgrove 

1921 Christie Zimmerman. . Selinsgrove 

1922 Florence Glace Selinsgrove 

SOMERSET COUNTY 
Somerset Penna. State 

1920 Margaret Smith Rockwood Penna. State 

1921 Howard R. Cassler.. . .Somerset Franklin & Marshall 

1922 Leslie Wagner. Someract........... Carnegie 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Allegheny 
Univ. of Penna. 
Penna. State 


Susquehanna 
Susquehanna 
Susquehanna 
Susquehanna 


1919 Roy M. Bittner 


1919 

1920 

1921 Pauline C. Holeombe.. Dushore Temple Univ. 
1922 Christiana E. Little. .. Dushore Juniata 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 


Bucknell 
Penna. State 


1919 

1920 Merle G. Colvin... ...Carbondale 

1921 Margaret Jones Susquehanna. 
TIOGA COUNTY 


Wellsboro. Penna. State 


Bucknell 
Dickinson 


pro Lynn B. Webb 

1921 Wilfred W. Wilcox... . Knoxville 

1922 Margaret Parsons... .. Westfield 
UNION COUNTY 

1919 

1920 Lois H. Hamblin Lewisburg 


1921 Leonore B. Smith... . . Lewisburg 
1922 Burns Drum Lewisburg 


‘adi VENANGO COUNTY 
1920 Lena A. Weisman.....Emlenton. 


1921 Theodore Allebach... .Emlenton. 
1922 Myer D. Weisman... .Emlenton 


WARREN COUNTY 


Bucknell 
Bucknell 


Lebanon Valley 
Grove City 


1921 Brackett Ayers 
1922 Ernest Johnson. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 

1919 C. H. Landefeld, Jr. .. Monongahela Penna. State 

1920 Joseph J. Benedict... . Monongahela Univ. of Pittsburgh 
1921 Margaret E. McFall. . Monongahela Margaret Morrison 
1922 Mary M. Taylor. Carnegie. Univ. of Pittsburgh 

WAYNE COUNTY 


1919 Lester R. Male Honesdale 
1920 Marie H. Corcoran... .Hawley 


1921 
1922 Pellio Balles 


Penna. State 
Seton Hill , 


Penna. State 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
1919 Jesse Nayhouse. Monessen Univ. of Penna. 
1920 Edna May Ling eee Univ. of Pittsburgh 
1921 Margaret Troy Univ. of Pittsburgh 
1922 Anna Haddow. Penna. State 


1919 
a Lyla B. Parker 


1922 Donald Frear 


Penna. State 


Penna. State 


YORK COUNTY 


1919 Richard M. Smith... . York 

1920 Hester M. Heilman... 

1921 H.Reginald Greenholt. Hanover... . 
1922 Rebecca J. Hess Red Li 


Gettysburg 
.... Ursinus 
....Gettysburg 
Susquehanna Univ. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
AND PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
: TIONAL WORK 


James Smithson of England in 1826 made 
his will bequeathing his fortune “to the United 
States of America to found at Washington, 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, an establishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” Out of 
this grew the Smithsonian Institution, “a sci- 
entific establishment whose objects are to at- 
tain knowledge through original observations 
and research and to make known that knowl- 
edge for the benefit of mankind. Its aims, its 
activities and its influence are world wide in 
their scope.” 

“The Smithsonian plan of organization em- 
braces the two objects named by the will: one, 
the increase of knowledge by the addition of 
new truths to the existing stock; the other, 
the diffusion of knowledge, thus increased 
among men. No restriction is made in favor 
of any kind of knowledge, and hence each 
branch is entitled to and receives a share of 
attention.” 

The Institution is rapidly increasing the 
knowledge of our natural resources and build- 
ing up the finest collection of exhibits in the 
world. The problem of the Institution now 
is to diffuse the knowledge gathered. This 
diffusion has been started in “The Smithson- 
ian Institution’s Study of Natural Resources 
Applied to Pennsylvania’s Resources,” a 9 x 
12 book containing 152 pages of which 79 are 
full-page maps covering the entire resource 
situation in the state. 

A limited edition of 4,000 copies of this 
book will be sent free to Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. They will be pro-rated on the basis of the 
number of teachers of Pennsylvania Geog- 
raphy, Civics, Science and Home Economics 
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under each Superintendent. A package con- 
taining each City, Borough, County and Town- 
ship Superintendent’s share should reach each 
Superintendent about January 15 so that he 
can make immediate distribution to the teach- 
ers. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
GROWS 


The extent to which the Teacher Bureau- 
Placement Service of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction is serving the schools and teach- 
ers of the State is indicated by the number of 
requests that have been received and the place- 
ments that have been made. 

Eighteen hundred seventy-four requests for 
teachers have been filed during the brief period 
of operation. These requests have been widely 
distributed over various fields. Superinten- 
dents in practically all the counties of Penn- 
sylvania have made extensive use of the Place- 
ment Service to secure teachers for the ele- 
mentary grades. Frequent requests have been 
received from boards of school directors for 
principals, many of whom have secured posi- 
tions through the Placement Service. Normal 
School principals have requisitioned lists of 
names to fill vacancies in their faculties. 


Five hundred and fifty vacancies have been 
supplied with well trained teachers through the 
Placement Service. The aggregate salaries of 
the teachers placed amounts to $812,430. On 
the basis of the usual registration fee and per- 
centage charge customary to be made by agen- 
cies, the Placement Service has saved the 
teachers of Pennsylvania $60,000. This has 
indirectly benefited the school districts for 
which placements have been made inasmuch 
as salary adjustments frequently involve 
agency charge. 

Reserve lists are maintained. These lists 
are made up of the names of men and women, 
although not especially seeking to change po- 
sitions, are available for fields of service that 
offer larger opportunities for additional pro- 
fessional training which they have acquired. 
These names are in addition to the 6,000 teach- 
ers registered. ; 

Anticipating a demand for institute and ex- 
tension instructors more than one hundred 
names have been listed of men and women 
qualified and willing to do this work. These 
names have been-secured through co-operation 
of the subject directors of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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A system of co-ordination has been worked 
out between appointment bureaus in the vari- 
ous teacher training institutions and the office 
of the Placement Service permitting the widest 
interchange of candidates available and of va- 
cancies listed. By use of the telegraph and 
long distance telephone, teachers have been 
found and located in less than twenty-four 
hours. 


A bulletin has been prepared giving in de- 
tail the operation of the Placement Service 
and may be had upon application to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.—Henry Klonower. 





SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT 
FUND 
At the request of many teachers the follow- 
ing questions were submitted to Henry H. 
Baish, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Retire- 
ment Fund: 


1. What is the present financial condition of 
the Retirement Fund? 

Answer: The reserve in the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund on September 1, 
1922 amounted to $8,128,421.35. 


2. What advantage is there in contributing af- 
ter 62 years of age? 

Answer: The retirement allowance of a con- 
tributor who continues to contribute after 
reaching sixty-two years of age will be 
increased by an amount equal approxi- 
mately to ten per cent of the excess con- 
tributions. 


3. Would it be possible for the legislature to 
enact laws which would relieve the state 
from paying its quota to the fund? 

Answer: This is a legal question which the 
courts would have to decide. 


4. Just how is the amount of one’s pension de- 
termined? Some contend ten years of ser- 
vice previous to 62 to determine average 
salary; others ten years previous to 70. 

Answer: The salary for the ten years immedi- 
ately preceding retirement is used when 
computing the final salary upon which the 
retirement allowance is based. When a 
teather continues to teach until seventy 
years of age the salary between sixty and 
seventy is used to compute the average 
annual salary for the last ten years of 
service. 


5. How many are receiving pensions from this 
fund at the present time? 

Answer: On September 1, 1922, there were 
694 school employes receiving retirement 
allowances. Of this number 560 were re- 
ceiving superannuation retirement allow- 
ances and 134 were receiving disability re- 
tirement allowances.—News Letter, Phil- 
adelphia, P. T. A. 
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New Books 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH, by William 
D. Lewis, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, and James F. Hosic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paper, 112 pp. American Book Company. 

Prepared to supplement the text-book in 
composition by providing additional drill. By 
consulting the table of contents, a teacher may 
find an exercise to cover a certain type of error 
shown by her students. Pupils may also dis- 
cover their own deficiencies and map out drills 
for self-correction. The booklet covers errors 
in sentence construction, unity, coherence, use 
of words, synonyms, punctuation, invitations 
and letters, and will be found helpful and sug- 
gestive to the student, the teacher or any one 
who desires to correct careless or thoughtless 
errors in speech. 


THE STORY OF YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON, by 
Wayne Whipple. Illustrated. 256 pp. 


$100. Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
1 


Considers George Washington as “a real 
boy” and as a kind, unselfish, brave, true man. 
This is not an easy task, for many writers have 
lauded him as such an exemplary hero that 
they cover all faults and keep us from knowing 
him as a live, warm-hearted man. George 
- Washington had the true heroism of the heart 
and the home before he became the leading 
patriot of his-country. The author attests this 
book to be not a history of the General or the 
President, but the life of George as well as of 
Washington. Interesting to the general read- 
er and to students of history, as the biography 
of one who achieved much. 


THE SToRY OF YOUNG ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by 
Wayne Whipple. Illustrated. 258 pp. 
shoo. Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 

1.00. 

The book contains many new and corrected 
incidents, collected for this biography, to- 
gether with the best stories of the life of Lin- 
coln, the man with a heart big enough to love 
everybody. He has aptly been called “the 
Great Heart of the White House.” The home 
life of this great man, the intimate relations 
between him and his boys, make him very 
human and lovable, while his sympathy for 
those in distress cannot help inspiring young 
people with a desire to serve others. Such a 
biography teaches the best type of patriotism. 


GRACE HARLOWE’S OVERLAND RIDERS IN THE 
GREAT NorTH Woops, by Jessie Graham 
Flower. Illustrated. 255 pp. Henry Al- 
temus Company, Philadelphia. $1.00. 

The author has a high school girls’ series 
and a college girls’ series, an overseas series 
and the overland series. Grace Harlowe and 
her friends of the College Unit seek adven- 
ture on the mountain trails and in the wilder 
sections of their homeland, after their re- 
turn from service in France. These are stor- 
ies of real girls for real girls. One of the 
party in the Great North Woods is a forester 
who casually imparts nature lore. Especially 
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interesting are his accounts of the blazing of 
trails, the struggle among trees for existence, 
his direction of the group in the fighting of a 
forest fire, the search for timber thieves and 
their encounters with timber pirates. The In- 
dian, Willy Horse and their guide, Joe Shapro, 
are unique characters. Throughout the book 
each character stands out individually and con- 
tributes something worth while to the group. 


NortH AMERICA, NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 
Revised, 1922, by Frank G. Carpenter. II- 
lustrated. 510 pp. American Book Com- 


pany. 

Written in the form of personally conducted 
tours, the book takes the children across the 
country. It contains a series of problem and 
research questions and proposed journeys, 
which, worked out in connection with the dis- 
tance and other tables at the back of the book, 
will give a practical knowledge of the chief 
cities and industrial localities, as well as the 
resources and trade of the country. The text 
deals with the United States in the interna- 
tional place it has held since the World War. 
It bristles with Americanism and should fos- 
ter and stimulate patriotism. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES IN ITALY, by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. [Illustrated by Bertha 
Corbett Melcher and James McCracken. 
192 pp. Rand, McNally & Company. 85c. 

A supplementary reader for the early grades 

and for use in geography. By story and col- 
ored pictures the book stirs a lively interest 
in the life, customs and industries of Italy. 
The Sunbonnet Babies, with their parents, 
walk on the crust of a boiling voleano, descend 
to the haunts of the deep-sea creatures in a 
giant aquarium, explore ancient Pompeii and 
visit Venice and Rome. In their journeyings 
they learn not only of the home life of the 
people, but the geography, history and natural 
beauties of the country. 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK and, JACK, THE 
GIANT-KILLER, by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man, and PETER RABBIT AND JACK-THE 
JUMPER, by Linda Stevens Almond. Henry 
— and Company, Philadelphia. 50c 
each. 

Attractively bound gift books containing 
well-known stories, dear to the hearts of the 
little folk. Delightfully illustrated in colors. 


THE BRooM FAIRIES, THE FORTUNATE Days. 
Two volumes by Ethel May Gate. Illus- 
trated. Silver, Burdette & Company. 

’ The author claims two things as belonging to 
every child, no matter what his nationality or 
circumstances: fairyland and play. These two 
volumes of new and enchanting tales of fairy- 
land which she has given us combine simplic- 
ity with beauty of style and imagery. They 
are delightful supplementary reading for chil- 
dren in grades three to six. What child after 
reading the first story “The Broom Fairies” 
will not anxiously await his turn to be the 
king’s wife sweeping the world clean! Such 
stories weave a spell and appeal to the child’s 
living imagination and his power to play. 
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LEDER & SMITH’s DRAWING CouRSE, Books One 
to Eight. 32c each, with 25 per cent dis- 
count in quantities. Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. 

Each set contains 30 lesson sheets and 30 
sheets of blank drawing paper, enough for the 
term’s work, and is put up in a strong Kraft 
envelope. The lessons are numbered consecu- 
tively throughout the series. These loose leaf 
sheets permit the teacher to hand out but one 
or two at a time, thus keeping the material 
new and interesting. The lessons are seasonal, 
those on nature study appearing in the fall. 
Most of the lessons pertain to real life, leaving 
problems of design largely for pupils beyond 
the grammar grades. The course is based upon 
the idea that if one can learn to write, he can 
learn to draw. Each lesson represents a week’s 
work and should be done largely by the stu- 
dent himself out of class, the work to a great 
extent being self-teachable. 


WoRLD ProcRESS, by Willis Mason West, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Allyn and Bacon. 
669 pp. $2.00. 

For those high schools that can give only one 
year to European history, this volume seeks 
to present the essentials of both Ancient and 
Modern World Progress in compact form, 
suited to the ninth or tenth school year. The 
author makes the past live again in the form 
of a continuous story. He aims to prepare 
students to understand the social problems of 
today. He has worked out the text about the 
same lines as that of his “Modern Progress.” 
reviewed in the December JOURNAL, q. v. He 
has, however, given about an equal portion to 
Ancient History and to Modern History, where- 
as “Modern Progress” gives but one-seventh to 
Ancient History as a background. The Ap- 
pendix gives a select list of books on Euro- 
pean History and a pronouncing index. The 
text is abundantly illustrated. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA, by Zoe 
Thralls, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
110 pp. The Macmillan Company. Paper 
48c, Cloth 80c. 

Considers Pennsylvania as the Keystone 
State, historically, geographically and indus- 
trially. Historically, the vote of her repre- 
sentatives in the Continental Congress was 
the deciding vote in the passing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Geographically, Penn- 
sylvania is the only State in the Union which 
has navigable connections with the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Industrially, the great source of her 
wealth is her power resources: especially coal, 
gas and oil. Numerous maps and their studies 
and illustrations of her scenic beauties and at- 
tractive resorts and of her varied industries 
enliven the pages, while scattered through the 
text are problem-studies. The book is one, the 
study of which will give an ever-increasing 
knowledge of our Commonwealth and a cor- 
respondingly increased respect and admiration 
for our great State. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND SEX EpDUvUCATION, by U. S. 
Public Health Service, in collaboration 


January, 1923 


with U. S. Bureau of Education. 98 pages. 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Fifty cents. 
Stresses the importance and urgency of the 
education of youth in proper ideals and habits 
of Social Hygiene; shows “the bearing of the 
whole problem of sex enlightenment and ad- 


justment to the other tasks of the school;”- 


and presents in usable form a positive program 
of sex education as “an organic part of the 
entire educational program,” rather than as 
“a special and isolated bit of ritual to be per- 
formed at a given time, and then dismissed as 
finished.” The chapters on sex education in 
the subjects of the curriculum and the bibli- 
ography of selected readings for parents, 
teachers, and young people are particularly 
helpful. Without question, this book is the 
most helpful manual of suggestions on edu- 
cation related to sex that has yet appeared.— 
James N. Rule. 


Maria L. SANFORD. By Helen Whitney, Assist- 
ant Professor of Rhetoric at University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Published by 
University of Minnesota. Illustrated. 322 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

It is said of this remarkable teacher, who 
was for an ordinary life-time prominently con- 
nected with the University of Minnesota, that 


“she was the best known and the best loved . 


woman in the State of Minnesota.” We knew 
her well for more than fifty years, and sent 
her the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
more than forty years. She was a woman of 
rare personality, firm will, a lover of learning, 
a ready speaker, noted for the variety and ac- 
curacy of her knowledge, and especially for her 
memory of choicest things in poetry. . She 
graduated from the New Britain Normal 
School at nineteen, and taught for some years 
in Connecticut. County Superintendent Wood- 
ruff, Superintendent of Chester County, Pa., 
visiting a school in that State, saw on the 
blackboard the motto, “We endeavor to do 
what we undertake.” It had been placed there 
by a teacher who had left the school five years 
before, and they would not have it erased. This 
so impressed him that he found out where she 
was teaching and went to visit her school. She 
had been called away by the severe illness of a 
member of her family, but had made out a 
schedule for the children and when the visitor 
arrived he found the school running itself. 
Here was an unusual teacher, and he had her 
go to Parkersville, Chester County, Pa., at 
forty-five dollars per month. The next year 
she was at Unionville, the next in charge of 
tlie leading school at Coatesville. In 1868— 
we remember it well—she read her first paper 
before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Allentown, the first of thousands 
of addresses she was to deliver, warm from 
her own heart to the hearts of thousands of 
sympathetic hearers. In 1869 she was called 
to Swarthmore College and in 1870 was made 
professor of History, the first woman pro- 
fessor, it is said, in the United States. A 
vivid picture of this gifted teacher of English 
and History is given by her pupils in the bi- 
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ography before us. She left Swarthmore in 
1879, after ten years’ work there, and spent a 
year lecturing. President Folwell, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, had gone East to find 
teachers. He met her at Chautauqua and 
after a brief talk, decided that he wanted her 
in his faculty, and was always glad that he had 
“discovered” Miss Sanford for the University. 
In 1880 she went to Minnesota and was there 
for nearly forty years. She died when on a 
visit to Washington and was found in her 
last sleep on the morning of April 21, 1920, in 
her 83rd year. She was buried April 24, in 
Mount Vernon Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

The Minneapolis Teachers’ League says of 
her: “In her was the sense of beauty of the 
Greek, the love of law and order of the Ro- 
man, the integrity and fervor of the Puritan, 
and the religious aspiration and devotion of 
the Christian, whose virtues she exemplified.” 
—John Piersol McCaskey. 


LA PouprE Aux YEuxX, par Labiche et Martin, 
edited by Mary C. Belknap. Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 

An intermediate reading text of 83 pages. 
Besides a brief introduction there are ques- 
tions, exercises, notes and a vocabulary. The 
exercises are prepared to teach many idioms 
of current use. In connection with the idioms, 
irregular verbs receive attention. There is a 
commendable attempt to develop the power to 
read French without recourse to translation. 
The notes treat many details cf grammar. 


COLOMBA, par P. Merimee, edited by C. E. 
Young. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

An introduction on the life of P. Merimee; 
text of 196 pages of excellent print; questions 
and exercises; list of idiomatic expressions; 
vocabulary; some illustrations. The purpose 
of the exercises is to teach pupils to formu- 
late answers in French, to retranslate Engfish 
paraphrases of the text into French, to afford 
drill on the grammar. Colomba is an excel- 
lent story. However, since its background and 
main characters are not French, it is not an 
ideal text for our schools. French texts should 
deal as much as possible with France and its 
people. 


LE Part D’uN LYCEEN, par J. Chancel, edited 
by Suzanne Roth and O. Quinche. Charles 
E. Merrill Company. 

A story truly French in atmosphere, situa- 
tion and language, adapted for second year 
classes. Reading text of 95 pages; questions 
and exercises of 60 pages; a few illustrations; 
vocabulary; no notes. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is to assist pupils in preparing 
lessons at home. The questions and exercises 
to be merely suggestive to teachers. 


Pas a Pas, par Beatrice S. McGill and W. de 
Lautreppe. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

A selection of stories to arouse and sustain 
the interest of boys and girls in France and 
its people. They embrace subject matter of 
French origin, anecdotes concerning famous 
historical personages, and incidents from the 
writings of French authors. Questions and 
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exercises on the stories are prepared to teach 
grammar and vocabulary. There are some 
illustrations and a vocabulary. The book 
should lend itself well to develop power to read 
French without recourse to translation. 


First FRENCH Book, by Jacob Greenberg. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Complete French course for three or four 
semesters in junior high school or for first 
year in senior high school, presenting most 
essential facts of grammar and vocabulary. 
The modified direct method determines the 
oral practice, the written work, -the drill ex- 
ercises, etc. The teaching of the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels is spread over the first 
twenty lessons. The physiological explanation 
of the formation of each vowel is given. At 
the same time it is compared with the approxi- 
mate English sound. This part of the book is 
pedagogically unsound. It is harmful to com- 
pare French sounds with English sounds. The 
vowel triangle should be taught before the 
pupils begin to read. They should be taught 
the French sounds before they are given the 
conventional symbols for these sounds. 


FRANCE, PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS, by 
Mme. Camerlynck and G. H. Camerlynck. 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Beginners’ book based on the direct method 
with the purpose of teaching French without 
recourse to English. A series of twenty pre- 
liminary lessons presents the vocabulary of ‘ 
the pupils’ daily life. Oral work precedes the 
exercises in reading and writing. Pronouncia- 
tion is placed on a phonetic basis. Phonetic 
transcriptions are given, the physiological ex- 
planations of the sounds being left to the 
teacher. There is no suggestion of the teach- 
ers’ beginning with the fundamental vowel 
sounds. This is unfortunate, for the pupils 
are introduced to a variety of sounds in the 
very first lesson. At the beginning of each 
lesson is a list of words arranged on a basis 
of similarity of sounds. Only the essentials of 
grammar are taught with stress on gender and 
the present and past indefinite tenses of com- 
mon regular and irregular verbs. The exer- 
cises lend themselves to a manipulation of 
sentences, familiarizing pupils with the correct 
usage of French expressions. There are illus- 
trations, poems and songs, a list of French 
words arranged in groups, an appendix of the 
conjugation of verbs and a vocabulary. An 
excellent book in the hands of a competent 
teacher. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF GAMES, by Emily 
W. Elmore, Dept. -of Physical Education, 


With an Intro- 
119 pp. The 


University of Wisconsin. 
duction by M. V. O’Shea. 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Games discussed from the pedagogical and 
psychological standpoints. The writer dis- 
cusses only those games she has taught to 
children and those to teachers on how to or- 
ganize and conduct games. She describes their 
chief advantages, possible limitations and their 
disadvantages, giving representative games 
for each age, but only one or two of a type, 
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since children love repetition and repetition 
lessens the work of the teacher. Many of the 
games are especially fitted for developing a 
moral sense. The author describes the games 
in a clear, concrete way, often with diagrams, 
so that any teacher or parent can easily direct 
the children. Classified Index. 


ARMoUR’s Foop Source Map. Free of charge to 
any teacher of geography or history. Ad- 
dress Armour and Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 

The idea for this map came from the num- 
ber of requests about the live stock and the 
packing industries. It is compiled from sta- 
tistics from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1920 census, the agricultural schools of 
the states and the state board of agriculture. 
The map is in colors, showing our immense 
wealth in agricultural resources. 


SmeE-LIGHTS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE, by 
Fred Lewis Pattee. 342 pp. The Century 
Co. $2.00. 

Literary estimates on an interesting group 
of figures in American literature, ranging all 
the way from Philip Freneau to H. L. Menck- 
en, in a delightful style, easy and chatty. In 
some instances his judgments surprise and as- 
tonish, but they set the reader thinking and 
often agreeing with him. He analyzes the O. 
Henry craze, treating him as a professional 
humorist, a harlequin, with a euphuistic man- 
nerism, to be classed as an immoral writer be- 
cause he sided with his law-breakers, laughed 
at their crimes and condoned their schemes. 
Dr. Pattee appreciates the intelligence of 
Mencken and his deliberately shocking meth- 
ods but will not be seduced by them. Jack 
London, who thought himself a realist, is 
classed as an idealist, prevailingly subjective, 
always writing with a motif. He revitalizes 
the almost forgotten Philip Freneau as our 
first poet, writing for a colonial America that 
had not yet had time for the muses. He de- 
picts the modernness of this poet, who was 
“beating time half a century ahead of the 
chorus about him.” There are chapters also 
on William Cullen Bryant, a frustrated poet; 
on the Shadow of Longfellow; on the Epic of 
New England; on Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
“recorder of the New England decline” and on 
the tragedy of Poe’s “Ulalume.” 


MANUAL AND SYLLABUSES FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLs, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 526 pages. 

It contains syllabuses in art, civics, English, 
geography, history, mathematics, music and a 
proposed program in science. The manuscript 
was prepared by the Department staff under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. The 
following committee criticized it individually 
and in conference: Charles E. Dickey, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Allegheny County; M. J. 
Wertman, Superintendent of Schools, Lehigh 
County; Eli M. Rapp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berks County; Isaac Doughton, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Phoenixville; E. A. 
Quackenbush, Supervising Principal, Towan- 
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da. The manual makes available in conven- 
ient form the provisions of the School Code 
and modern methods of procedure for operat- 
ing and administering our public schools ef- 
fectively. 


MINIMUM COURSES OF StTuDy, by Ernest C. 
Moore, Southern Branch of the University 
of California. 402 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.88. 

The book contains committee reports by Cali- 
fornia people on the minimum essentials in the 
following fields of elementary education: arith- 
metic, art, civics and social education, English, 
industrial arts, kindergarten, manual arts, 
music, geography, history, home economics, 
hygiene, nature study and agriculture, physical 
education, reading and literature, spelling and 
writing. It is a scientific presentation of data 
collected by skillfully worded questionnaires, 
carefully compiled and interpreted, and replete 
with bibliographical material. Courses are 
thet in detail with aims and objectives clearly 
stated. 


OUTLINES OF CHILD Stupy, by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, for the Federation of Child 
Study, with an introduction by Edward 
L. Thorndike. A manual for parents and 
teachers. 260 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.80. 

The arrangement is topical; and each topic 
is introduced by a statement of the accepted 
knowledge of the topic. Next comes an outline 
listing the facts and problems concerning 
which information is available. This is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography ranging from popu- 
lar articles to technical monographs. In brief 
compass, the author covers the child’s devel- 
opment from his infancy through his childhood 
and youth to his choice of occupation and par- 
ticipation in group life. He uses mental tests 
and psycho-analysis for studying the deficient, 
the delinquent and the superior child. The 
book is modern in every respect and could 
easily be expanded into ten times its number 
of pages. 


THE STATUS OF CouUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES IN PENNSYLVANIA, by Carmon Ross, 
Doylestown, Pa. Paper, 168 pp. 

In his doctor’s thesis, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Ross presents a comprehensive 
and impartial study of the good and the bad 
features of the county institute as developed in 
this State. He quotes from both critics and 
sponsors of the institutions and reaches the 


_ conclusion that they were established to meet 


an emergency in the shortage of adequately 
trained teachers but must give way to some- 
thing that can do their work more satisfac- 
torily. He devotes a chapter each to 1. His- 
torical Origin. 2. Aims. 3. Organization. 4. 
Program and Personnel. 5. Improvement of 
Teachers in Service. 6. Finances. 7. General 
Status of Teachers’ Institutes in the U. S. 
After stating 30 conclusions from his data, the 
principal one being that Teachers’ Institutes 
are generally inefficient, the author suggests 
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five possible lines of action and makes fifteen 
constructive suggestions for improving their 
work. A careful reading of this study by 
every superintendent in the State would result 
in so improving Teachers Institutes as to solve 
the present problem of their value and con- 
tinuance. 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AS RE- 
LATED TO SCHOOL REVENUE 


(Concluded from page 197) 
Insufficient school revenue is the final answer. 
Why have we had fewer than one-fourth of 
our public school teachers really prepared for 

their work? Salaries insufficient to employ 
; people who are well prepared—simply an- 
other name for insufficient school revenue. 
Why are thousands of schools on half-time 
and at least a million children not in school 
who ought to be there? The shortage of quali- 
fied teachers and the shortage of school reve- 
nue are only phrases that mean insufficient 
school revenue. 

The whole problem centers about this ques- 
tion: How can we get people generally to 
think of public education in such a way that 
they will support it as it ought to be sup- 
ported? It can be done only by getting people 
generally to comprehend the results of public 
education in individual terms, in community 
terms, in State terms and in National terms. 
Why not say that different governmental units 
shall provide public school revenue in propor- 
tion to the benefits received by the education 
provided? Why should the Nation not aid the 
States in such a way as to stimulate them to 
provide sufficient school revenue? There is 
precedent for those who demand it, and proof 
of the efficiency of National aid as an educa- 
tional stimulus abounds in every State. The 
Towner-Sterling Bill now before Congress does 
not pauperize and does not interfere with State 
autonomy; it simply offers increased rewards 
for increased efforts. It is needed now not so 
much for the money which it carries in the 
form of subventions in aid of education as for 
the National recognition and sanction that it 
will give to education in every State and com- 
munity. If people generally could, only see 
that, in providing sufficient revenue for the 
schools of their community and of their State, 
they are performing a National service second 
only to that of making the supreme sacrifice 
in war, there would develop a social conscious- 
ness that would, in this time of crisis, and for 
the years that lie ahead, safeguard by adequate 
school revenue the educational opportunity 
which the public school ought to afford. 
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A DREAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 


(Concluded from page 201) 


wage scale. Then, when these performance 
requirements are determined, in co-operation 
with union interests if possible, independently 
if not, then the Vocational Education forces 
will have a goal and a measuring stick and can 
organize Vocational training courses which 
will train boys for trade vocations, and say 
when they are so trained. 

Philan.—You certainly are enthusiastic and 
your ideas may not be any wilder than some 
I have heard. And I believe it is a program 
worth risking a few hundred thousand in ex- 
perimenting with.... 

At this point the vision faded as happens so 
often when the detail of “financial support” 
is reached in the consideration of many edu- 
cational experiments. 





SCHOOL MORALITY 
M. GREEN 
, West Chester, Pa. 


A plea that closer attention be given to 
school morality is justified by the abnormal 
trend of children in the lower grades, in wrong 
doing. It is nearly always the parents and 
teachers who are to blame when children go 
wrong. The obligation, then, is upon the 
schools to forestall street influences by de- 
veloping moral sense in the children. 

We as teachers must realize that the child 
question in the lower grades is not an academic 
question, but a live issue—the molding of our 
tomorrow; that the child exhibits initial power 
developed from his acquired knowledge de- 
rived from his environment; that moral sense 
is not born with the individual, but acquired 
by the teaching example of others; finally, 
many things attributed by teachers to heredity 
are really due to environment. 

Since the social inheritance of the child 
comes entirely through its environment, it 
seems compelling that the elementary school 
teacher encourage moral development, by im- 
pressing moral truths. Her teaching example 
should enable the pupils to acquire moral sense 
to mold their plastic minds and make right 
mental attitude toward moral and social ideals 
to form character. Inability along this line 
of school procedure is fatal to idealistic school 
results. 





Grown-ups are a good deal like children; 
they need encouragement.—John D. Barry. 
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Notes and News 


THE Dickinson-Pennington endowment cam- 
paign for $1,600,000 went “Over the top” No- 
vember 15. Dickinson College will receive 
$1,000,000 for endowment and $250,000 for a 
gymnasium and dormitory facilities; Penning- 
ton Seminary will receive $350,000. The last 
$600,000 was raised during the last week of 
the drive. 


Dr. Lee L. DRIver, Director Rural Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, spoke 
at the educational conference of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association in November on 
Proper Standards for Rural Elementary 
Schools. 


ELIZABETHTOWN College celebrated Foun- 
ders’ Day, the 22d Anniversary of the founding 
of the college, Nov. 18, 1922. The program 
consisted of addresses by President J. G. Mey- 
er and the Executive Secretary of the P. S. 
E. A.; music by Ladies’ Glee Club, Men’s Glee 
Club and Mixed Chorus; and a reading by 
Phebe Longnecker. Other participants were, 
S. H. Hertzler, President Board of Trustees, 
and G. N. Falkenstein, a teacher in the college 
when it opened November 138, 1900, with six 
students. The present enrollment is over 300 
and the work is fully recognized for the A. B. 
degree. Since January 2, 1919, largely 
through the efforts of Dean Ralph Wiest 
Schlosser, the endowment has been increased 
$425,000. 


THE HONORABLE E. F. L. Woop has suc- 
ceeded Mr. H. A. L. Fisher as president of the 
Board of Education of England. The retire- 
ment of Mr. Fisher is due to the change in 
Ministry when Mr. Lloyd George resigned. 


OREGON, November 7, passed a compulsory 
school attendance bill requiring every child 8 
to 16 years old, able physically to attend a 
public school after September 1, 1926 until he 
shall have completed the eighth grade. An 
exception is made of children taught by a par- 
ent or a private teacher. The measure is in- 
terpreted as having for its purpose the abolish- 
ment of private and parochial schools. More 
than 200 Oregon lawyers are said to have 
joined in a written opinion that the bill is un- 
constitutional and it is probable that the ques- 
ae will be appealed to the U. S. Supreme 

ourt. 


Dr. LEE L. Driver, Department of Public 
Instruction, was one of the speakers at the 
American Country Life Association, which 
met Nov. 10-12 at Columbia University. 


AGNES S. WINN, N. E. A. Director of Ele- 
mentary School Service, has prepared a 16- 
page booklet on the history and activities of the 
Association. Write her for a copy, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


ERNEST T. CAMERON, Executive Secretary, 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, in- 
spected the work of Headquarters, 10 South 
Market Square, Harrisburg, Nov. 24. His As- 
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sociation is considering the purchase or cre- 
ation of an official monthly magazine to re- 
place the quarterly now being published. In 
Michigan the Annual Convention is held in six 
different places with a two-day session and 
practically the same speakers at each place— 
a six-ring circus instead of Colorado’s three- 
ring circus. In addition to these district meet- 
ings, Michigan will hold a delegate meeting, 
mainly for the transaction of business, during 
the holiday season. 


THE degree of Doctor Honoris Causa was 
conferred by the University of Paris, Novem- 
ber 25, on three eminent Americans—Ex-Sena- 
tor Elihu Root, of New York; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University, and 
Albert Michelson, head of the department of 
physics in the University of Chicago. 


TEACHERS of American history will be glad 
to learn that the “Old South Association,” of 
Boston, has just issued a most interesting ac- 
count of Paul Revere’s Ride in a pamphlet of 
twelve pages. Address the Association at the 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston. 


From 1893 to 1921, the University of Chi- 
cago conferred 1,349 degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, classified as follows: Social Sci- 
ences, 318; Divinity School, 129; Classics, 95; 
Modern Languages, 1385; Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences, 329; Earth Sciences, 65; 
Biological Sciences, 283. 


THE teaching profession have cause to re- 
joice over the election of two schoolmasters to 
the U. S. Senate: Woodbridge Nathan Ferris, 
president of the Ferris Institute and twice 
Governor of Michigan, and Simeon D. Fess, 
former president of Antioch College and Con- 
gressman from Ohio. 


Marcus AARON has succeeded David Brown 
Oliver (see sketch, p. 185 December, 1921 
JOURNAL) as president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh. Mr. Oliver has given 
more than 50 years of unsalaried service to the 
schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity. He has 
been president of the Board for the last 26 
years. 


CENTER County and Sullivan County teach- 
ers are 100 per cent contributors to State Col- 
lege $2,000,000 Building Fund. 


MARGARET MorRISON, Carnegie College, 
Pittsburgh, opened a Clothes Shop to outside 
patronage last fall. “It is an educational ex- 
périment,” writes Jane Fales, the head, “in 
which the commercial element enters as a nec- 
essary evil.” The ideal behind the innova- 
tion is to give the student.in the Costume 
Economics Department better training through 
wider commercial contacts. The Clothes Shop 
carries a stock of novelties and other merchan- 
dise of interest to women patrons in addition 
to a substantial assortment of up-to-fashion 
styles and models purchased last summer in 
New York and Paris. The Shop is open four 
afternoons each week and by appointment. 
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THE monthly teachers’ institute in Wilkes- 
Barre, November 17, was devoted to Guidance. 
Owen D. Evans, Assistant State Director of 
Vocational Education, spoke on Some Funda- 
mental Concepts in Guidance, Walter H. Dou- 
thett, Principal of the Darby high school, on 
Pupil Analysis and Frank M. Leavitt, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of Pittsburgh, 
on Launching the Pupil. Sectional meetings con- 
sidered the topics The Pupil and the Teacher, 
Guidance Projects and Guidance Through Sub- 
ject Instruction. This guidance institute is 
one of a number being arranged with school 
superintendents and guidance specialists, by 
the Committee on Guidance of the Department 
of Public Instruction, H. L. Holbrook, chair- 
man. 


THE National Metal Trades Association, 
1,021 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, has just 
issued a bulletin entitled Apprenticeship in the 
Metal Trades prepared by a committee of lead- 
ers in metal industry. Part 2 of the bulletin 
deals with standards for apprentices and jour- 
neymen in the metal trades. Part 3 methods of 
training, with a suggestive program, and Part 
4 with forms in apprenticeship, making sug- 
gestions in regard to manipulative and related 
subject matter. This bulletin may be obtained 
in small quantities at $1.00 each and in larger 
quantities at reduced rates from headquarters 
at the above address. 


A CONFERENCE of the Northwestern Arts 
Association of Pennsylvania was held at Erie, 
December 16. The general session was in con- 
junction with the Erie Teachers monthly in- 
stitute, at which Dr. Arthur Dean of Columbia 
University delivered an address on The Spirit 
of Adolescent Youth. The Pennsylvania State 
Education Department was represented by 
Harold L. Holbrook, Lou M. Hartman, C. 
Valentine Kirby and J. K. Bowman. D. E. 
Scull of the Educational Department of the 
General Electric Company spoke in the indus- 
trial section on The Teaching of Trades in 
Apprenticeship Schools of Industry in Com- 
— with the Teaching of Trades in Public 

chools. 


TEACHERS and superintendents interested in 
extension courses in health education should 
get in touch with the Pennsylvania State Col- 
te - with some one of the State Normal 

chools. 


NEw YorRK organized a State Association of 
Public High School Basketball Leagues ¢+o 
make uniform eligibility and other rules for 
competition. Under the constitution the State 
Supervisor of Physical Education of the New 
York State Department of Education is presi- 
dent of the association. 


C. H. PERSHING, Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Irwin High School in a letter to 
the people of his community gives the follow- 
ing advantages of taking an active part in the 
air: 


1. It is good advertising, often leading to 
requests for seed corn, oats, wheat and pota- 
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toes, also eggs and poultry. 2. It shows good 
community spirit, this associating with friends 
and the making of new friends. 3. It helps 
boost the school. 4. It will give you new ideas 
and facts to take home and put into practice. 
5. You may win a prize. The prizes are of 
some value, but they cannot’ be compared to 
the satisfaction received by simply taking part 
in this event of the school year. 


INDISCRIMINATE purchase of books is one of 
the most wasteful practices in our schools. Li- 
braries are overcrowded with expensive sets, 
subscription books, obsolete books of teaching 
methods, books too difficult for the students 
and cheap editions with bad print and paper. 
No book should be bought for any school li- 
brary without a definite idea of immediate use 
Pa study or for the help of some indi- 
vidual. 


THE National Personnel Association held its 
first annual convention at Pittsburgh Novem- 
ber 8-10. This Association is the amalgama- 
tion of the National Association for Corpora- 
tion Training and the National Personnel As- 
sociation. It makes a special study of the ways 
and means of bettering industrial and public 
school relations. 


THE Metropolitan Arts Association held its 
annual Conference in Philadelphia December 
9, with section meetings in Home Economics, 
Art Education, Industrial Arts Education, Con- 
tinuation Schools and Commercial Education. 
Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, chairman and C. F. Bauder, 
Director of Industrial Arts Education, secre- 
tary. The general session was addressed by 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Dr. Kenneth Matheson, President 
of Drexel Institute. 


ERIE has just accomplished the 6-3-3 plan or 
the 6-6 plan for all her 7, 8 and 9 grade pupils. 
She has completed the organization of the 
special development classes in seven centers. 
Some of the work of these classes was exhib- 
ited at the P. S. E. A. meetings at Bethlehem. 
Teachers in the regular classes report that 
since the exceptional pupils have been taken 
out of their classes, discipline is comparatively 
easy and class work is correspondingly more 
efficient. The pupils in the development classes 
are given work which they can do and conse- 
quently have the spirit of success and self- 
confidence. Work is divided between academic 
and hand work. 


PHILADELPHIA has three thriving organiza- 
tions of teachers in Industrial Arts: the High 
School Mechanic Arts Teachers Association of 
60 men; the Association of Elementary and 
Junior High School Shop Teachers of about 
80 and the teachers of industrial arts in grades 
5 and 6 of 40 women. 


At the 36th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland Dec. 1 and 
2, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
William Mann Irvine, head master of the Mer-: 
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cersburg Academy and president of the Asso- 
ciation, made the address of welcome. Other 
addresses by Pennsylvanians were made by 
Josiah H. Penniman, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, The Problem of Finance and Equip- 
ment to Keep Pace with Growth; Frank Ayde- 
lotte, Swarthmore College, The Problem of 
Maintaining Intellectual Standards in the Stu- 
dent Body. Among the officers for next year 
are G. L. Omwake, vice president, Ursinus 
College and George William McClelland, sec- 
retary, University of Pennsylvania. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, President of Co- 
lumbia University, has recommended the cre- 
ation of 10 professorships with a salary of 
$10,000 and of 25 professional positions with 
a salary of $7,500. The present professorial 
salary is $6,000. 


THOMAS ARTHUR HILLYER, head of the De- 
partment of Education, Edinboro State Nor- 
mal School, died November 25, 1922. Mr. 
Hillyer had been engaged in normal school 
work for a period of twenty years, twelve of 
which were spent as President of the State 
Normal School at Mayville, North Dakota. Al- 
though he had been in Pennsylvania only since 
June, 1921, it is felt that his death is a decided 
loss to both the Edinboro State Normal School 
and to the State. 


C. A. ANDERSON, Superintendent of the 
schools of Jefferson County, published a 90- 
page announcement of his institute and School 
Directors’ Convention. One of its most unique 
features is a page of photographs, one showing 
twin brothers—H. D. Winslow, Supervising 
Principal, Brockwayville and H. H. Winslow, 
Supervising Principal, Snyder Township, the 
other showing triplet sisters teaching in the 
county—Misses Lillian, Louisa and Laura 
Buisset. 


J. M. Berkey, Director of Evening Schools 
and Extension Work for the city of Pittsburgh, 
in his annual report, shows the wide and va- 
rious uses of school property in school-after- 
school. 16,009 men and women received 
regular instruction from one to three even- 
ings a week for six months; over 60,000 at- 
tended free lectures and entertainments; near- 
ly one million persons used the school build- 
ings for community purposes. Special men- 
tion should be made of the facilities for the 
study of music—776 students enrolled for work 
one evening a week in chorus and orchestra un- 
der the direction of 19 instructors. 


UTAH Education Association has raised its 
membership fee from $1.25 to $2.50. 


PITTSBURGH will award a contract early in 
January for the Brighton Road junior-senior 
high school building. The structure will con- 
tain 72 rooms and will cost $700,000. 


I FREQUENTLY see items in the newspapers 
about schools closing in certain parts of our 
state because of the want of funds to meet 
current expenses. However, so far, not a 
single school has been closed this year. One 
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or two were closed last spring, but the closing 
of such schools might have been avoided by 
proper management on the part of the boards 
of directors. The embarrassment which we 
have had in this state is due to the failure 
of the state to pay its appropriations for edu- 
cation at the time they are due. For years, 
the state has been about six months behind 
in the payment of school funds. During the 
last year or so there has been considerable 
protest on the part of local school authorities 
and we are confident that the general assembly 
will correct this situation when it convenes in 
January, 1923.—Thomas E. Finegan, State Su- 
perintendent. 


THE Harrisburg Board of Education has 
decided to give teachers and pupils a half- 
holiday, Jan. 16, the third Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, so that they may witness the inauguration 
of Gifford Pinchot as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 


CARROL G. PEARSE, president of the Milwau- 
kee State Normal School since 1914, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect Jan. 1, 
1923 as a protest against the failure of the 
state educational budget to provide funds for 
continuing the collegiate and fine arts courses 
and for expansion of the buildings, which are 
in a sadly overcrowded state. Mr. Pearse was 
superintendent of public instruction of Wis- 
consin 1904-1914. He is an outstanding figure, 
a dominating personality, in public education 
both in Wisconsin and in the nation. 


WILLIAM M. BLACKBURN of Greenville, S. C., 
an instructor in English at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, has just been notified of his 
appointment to a Rhodes Scholarship from 
South Carolina. Mr. Blackburn was one of 
18 candidates from his state and is one of the 
32 appointments from this country. He is 23 
years old and a member of Pi Kappa Phi fra- 
ternity. 


HARRIMAN Twp., Bristol, voted a bond issue 
of $50,000 in Dec. for repairs to its school 
buildings. 


PITTSBURGH’S evening schools offer two lines 
of musical study: sight singing and chorus 
and orchestral practice whenever a sufficient 
number of qualified students apply for group 
instruction. 





THE HIGHWAY 

Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 

And we are but pilgrims journeying there. 
And it’s here the rain and there the rain, 

But ever the sun comes out again; 
And it’s over the hill and under the hill, 

But ever the way leads onward still; 
And it’s here a stone and there a stone, 

And it’s many a mile one must go alone; 
And it’s here a foe and there a friend, 

And many the turn, and, at last, the end. 
Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 

And we are but pilgrims journeying there. 

—F. L. Pinet. 
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THE Redstone Township Schools, Republic, 
Fayette County, George E. Daniels, Superin- 
tendent, made a special study in November 
of George Washington and the campaign that 
led to the building of Fort Necessity. The tab- 
let marking the spot where Fort Necessity was 
erected bears the following inscription: 

This tablet marks the site of Fort Necessity 
where Lieutenant-Colonel George Washington 
in command of four hundred Provincial troops, 
after an engagement of nine hours, capitulated 
to M. Coulon de Villere in command of nine 
hundred French Regulars and their Indian 
Allies, July 4th, 1754. Colonel Washington lost 
30 men killed and 42 wounded. Captain 
Mackey’s loss was never reported. The French 
had two men killed and 70 wounded, two 
whereof were Indians. 


Sixty senior high school students of Punx- 
sutawney gave talks at all church gatherings 
and in the theatres each evening for ten days 
preceding the vote on a one mill tax for the 
support of a free public library. The art de 
partment placed original posters in all busi- 
ness windows of the city. On election day, 25 
trained pupils worked in the vicinity of the 
polls explaining the needs of the library to the 
voters. The tax was authorized by a majority 
of more than 2 to 1. On Red Cross Sunday, 
Nov. 12, a student organization of 200 mem- 
bers completed a house to house campaign in 
an hour and a half. Superintendent F. S. 
Jackson evidently believes in applied citizen- 
ship. 


EstHER M. Wiiuiams, Art Supervisor, 
Washington, Pa., has organized an Art 
League with 100 members. In November, 23 
pupils won prizes aggregating $30 in a poster 
contest for “Good Book Week.” The Rotary 
Club of Washington furnished the prizes. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. STIERS, Washington, 
is enlisting all the pupils of the schools in im- 
proving the appearance of the city. The spe- 
cific problems attacked are keeping the streets 
clean of paper, refraining from scattering 
building material piled in the streets, protect- 
ing public lawns. 


VAUGHAN McCAUGHEY, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Territory of Hawaii, writ- 
ing of the menace of the alien language schools 
of the island says: “There is no other place 
under the Stars and Stripes, and, indeed, no 
other country in the world where more than 
one-half of the public school enrollment regu- 
larly and systematically attends alien schools 
taught largely by alien teachers, who are in- 

. eligible to citizenship, and largely for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an alien language, culture 
and ideals.” 


IN Harrisburg, the junior high school in- 
structors in mechanical drawing work out 
their own courses under the direction of H. 
E. Todd, Supervisor of Manual Training. 
From the drawings, cuts are made and the 
courses are printed by the school print shops. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. O. DIETRICH issued a 
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series of bulletins before election, informing 
the citizens of the educational needs of Nor- 
ristown and the financial ability of the city to 
support its schools. Result: vote 3 to 1 in 
favor of a $500,000.00 bond issue for a junior 
high school. 


EDWIN Y. MONTAYNE, Principal of the 
James G. Blaine Duplicate School, Philadel- 
phia, has issued a pamphlet describing the or- 
ganization and work of this unique school. 


J. FREEMAN Guy, Director of Research and 
Measurement, Pittsburgh Public Schools, has 
issued a course of study in geography for 
grades 3B to 8A. Geography teachers will 
arg this 74-page booklet stimulating and use- 
ul. 


PERU, about a year ago, brought in an edu- 
cation mission from the United States to bring 
the Peruvian schools up to North American 
standards. The educational forces of Peru are 
working in harmony with this commission. 


KATHERINE M. Cook, specialist in rural edu- 
cation of the U. S. Bureau of Education, shows 
that on the basis of median salaries paid 
County Superintendents, Pennsylvania ranks 
fourth at $2,800. The States ranking higher 
are 1. New York, $4,000; 2. Ohio, $3,015; 3. 
New Hampshire, $3,000. The States ranking 
47th and 48th are Kentucky, $1,000 and Wy- 
oming, $1,000. 


THE Department of Superintendence will 
hold its general Sessions, February 25, March 
2, 1923, in the Convention Hall of the mag- 
nificent new Cleveland Auditorium, completed 
at a cost of $6,500,000.00. 


AN annual prize of $25,000 for the greatest 
contribution to chemistry has been announced 
by the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
whose offices are at 61 Broadway, New York 
City.—Journal of the N. E. A. 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. WILson, Principal South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. We have 
tried to know the children, and to help them to 
know themselves. In order to do this, we have 
the teachers teach them thrift, to bank their 
savings and to give practically, systematically 
and intelligently. We have the teachers come 
as close as possible to the children, not only in 
the home and class room, but in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. All the time of one teacher 
and half that of a second are given to visiting 
the children’s homes.—Educational Digest. 


President Eurton, of Michigan says: 
“America has acquired a new and almost 
pathetic confidence in higher education. Re- 
cent years have been quite abnormal and we 
should not generalize too much on the basis 
of the period just passed. In 50 years the 
university student population has grown from 
1,110 to 11,200. We shall continue to grow, 
but not at the present rate. Co-operating with 
high schools, we can insure higher educational 
standards and we are liable to grow as the 
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TEACHERS! 
PARENTS! 
STUDENTS! 


Learn to KNOWand help SAVE our 
SONG BIRDS;the SALVATION of 
our TREES and VEGETATION 








BIRD PICTURES FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Size 7x9 inches. 
$1.00 promptly brings 35 Selected Birds. 


TEACHERS—Nothing finer, more appropriate, charming, cheerful, or distinctive 
for school room decoration. 
To avoid delay, order 35 pictures; your pupils will gladly buy every one for the use 
of the school; full details of WHY and HOW sent with pictures. 
Order now and get your pictures promptly, postpaid. J. B. Myers, Woodbury, Pa. - 


Beautiful. Educative. 


50 cents 15. 10 cents 2 


True to life and nature. 


Teachers and pupils everywhere delighted. 








high schools increase in their number of gradu- 
ates.” 


SUPERINTENDENT A. EARLE HEMSTREET re- 
ports a bond issue of $175,000 for a primary 
school and a junior high school, which was 
vetoed by the citizens of Cory by a margin of 
97 votes. 


Otto M. OLSEN, a graduate student at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has won the 
John Stewardson Memorial Scholarship in 
Architecture, valued at $1,000. More than 120 
architects entered the competition this year, 
from whom five candidates and two alternates 
were selected to enter final competition. A jury 
of New York architects made the award, the 
judgment including the problem “A National 
Tennis Club.” Of the seven highest ranking 
applicants, Carnegie Tech was represented by 
three. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES C. WAGNER, Ches- 
ter, began, in 1920, to adjust the school sys- 
tem to the pupil by putting 645 pupils, fore- 
doomed to fail of promotion, on a program of 
studies and recitations just suited to their 
needs. 421 of these secured promotion. The 
next year of 847 on special schedules 596 
“passed.” Last year of 596 “specials” 385 
“passed.” Thus in three years, 1,402 out of 
2,088 were saved from consciousness of fail- 
ure. However good this may be, the facilities 
for special schedules were all too meager as 
2,438 pupils, or 13 per cent of the enrollment 
during those three years, who should have had 
similar opportunity, could not be given it. To 
educate “All the children of all the people” 
properly, is a big job and requires more than 
$20 to $70 a year per pupil. 


ALUMNI of Hanover High School have un- 
dertaken the project of providing the chairs 
for the new auditorium. Each of the 300 
Alumni is asked to provide one chair costing 

5. 


WHEN the General Assembly convenes in 
January women for the first time in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania will aid in framing the 
laws of the State as members of the House 
of Representatives. Eight women, three of 
them Philadelphians and all of them Republi- 
cans, were successful at the recent election. 
They are Mrs. Martha G. Speiser, of the First 
Philadelphia District; Mrs. Rosa S. de Young, 
of the Seventeenth Philadelphia District; Mrs. 
Lillie H. Pitts, of the Twenty-first Philadelphia 
District; Miss Helen Grimes, of Knoxville, Al- 
legheny County; Miss Gertrude MacKinney, 
of Butler County; Miss Sarah M. Gallagher, 


of the Second Cambria District; Miss Martha 
G. Thomas, of the Second Chester District, 
and Miss Alice M. Bentley, of Crawford 
County. 


ACCORDING to statistics prepared for the 
board of education, it costs taxpayers of the 
Cleveland school district $1,125 to see a boy 
or girl through the public schools to a high 
school diploma, says the Cleveland News. The 
amount is itemized as $25 for a year in kinder- 
garten, $250 for six years in elementary . 
grades, $120 for two years of junior high 
school and $534 for four years in high school, 
with $195 more for interest and depreciation. 
“The per capita assignment of overhead 
charges need not worry us,” the News re- 
marks. The investment in school buildings 
is enormous, the interest on the school debt 
plenty, and Clevelanders should be glad that 
the charge for these things comes to no more 
than $195. The cost per pupil is among the 
highest reported by American cities. But the 
writer points out that the principle that pub- 
lic education benefits the public is so thor- 
oughly understood that not a Cleveland tax- 
payer questions the cost, though he may not 
have a son or daughter or distant relative to 
collect the $1,125.—The School Digest. 


TRAVALON is the name of the peppy, bi- 
weekly publication of Avalon High School. It 
will travel on and carry Avalon far and wide. 
In a town of 3,000 with a student body of 240, 
Travalon has a circulation of 500. 


O. S. DEMMING succeeded R. S. Eubank in 
December as editor of the Southern School 
Journal, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THE enrollment of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Nov. 11 was 14,044. For the first 
time in the history of the University, the en- 
rollment has passed the 14,000 mark. 


PENNSYLVANIA is one of the six states that 
require daily reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools. The others are Alabama, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Tennessee. In 
all of these states except Georgia and Ala- 
bama, the law prescribes that the reading must. 
be without comment. The amount which must 
be read varies considerably. Georgia requires 
that at least one chapter be read each day; 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee require at least 
10 verses each and New Jersey 5 verses. Mas- 
sachusetts and Alabama do not specify the 
amount to be read. 


THE Alpha Chapter of the National Honor 
Society for Secondary Schools was installed 
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— Dripping Constant 
Water Handling 


WEARS AND ABUSE 
WEARS OUT 
AWAY FREE TEXT 
STONE BOOKS 























A HOLDEN 
BOOK COVER 


Made of Unfinished Leatherette Is Strong Enough 
to take all the Wear, Handling, Soiling and Hard 
Knocks of the School Year Instead of the Book. 


Samples FREE 





THE HOLDEN 
PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN 
President 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 























Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated, 
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Sickness and . Accident Protection for Teachers at Cost 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most valuable as- 
set—the time spent in the school room. 

Benefits Paid, nearly $200,000.00 
THE COST: Only $12.00 per year, divided into quarterly payments 
Write today 


Be fair to yourself 


Assets, over $51,000.00 


No Obligations 




















CHICAGO 
STEmnway HALL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLpc. 


BALTIMORE 


COLUMBUS, O, 
FERRIS BLbG. 





33rd Year 

Each Office Has the ANSASCITY,Mo. 
Records of All —_ 

110 E. LEXINGTON ST. Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GLOBE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
ComMERCE BLpG. 




















last June in the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Edward Rynearson, prin- 
cipal of the high school there, is president of 
the Council of the Honor Society.—Scholastic. 


Upper Darby Township is holding its own 
Institute this year. The plan is to hold the 
meetings on the afternoon of the third Friday 
in each month. Visitors’ Week was instituted 
in the schools of Upper Darby Township in 
October, 1917. Each year since that time the 
last week in October has been set aside for the 
visitors. Notices are sent into all the homes 
about this several weeks in advance, urging 
the parents and friends to come into the 
schools sometime during that week. More than 
800 visitors came to the schools during the 
_ five days this year. In September a new 
twelve-room school building was opened at 
Drexel Hill, Upper Darby Township. A new 
twelve-room building is being built at Stone- 
hurst, at 69th Street Terminal in the same 
township. This building will be opened in 
September, 1923. Ground has been purchased 
for a new building to replace the antiquated 
one at Fernwood, Upper Darby Township. 

The increase in the school-building opera- 
tions in Upper Darby Township can be appre- 
ciated by a glance at the school attendance 


Teachers | 
5 


1921-22 
1922-23 


THAT engineering college graduates are 
handicapped without a supplementary commer- 
cial training is the basis of research investiga- 
tions just completed by Dr. W. F. Rittman and 
W. F. Reilly of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. In the Carnegie Technical 
Journal, they present substantial proof of the 
need of commercial training in technological 
college courses. 


RECENT discoveries in electron emission and 
current-control were described in a series of 
three lectures by Dr. Irving Langmuir at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 27, 28 and 29. Dr. Langmuir’s audi- 
tors were scientists, engineers, industrial ex- 
ecutives and students of Carnegie Tech. His 
world-wide reputation as a research physicist 
with the General Electric Laboratories at 
Schenectady attracted capacity audiences. 


SEVENTY-FIVE public school supervisors and 
teachers from 18 counties in central Pennsyl- 
vania attended the fall convention of the 
Mountains Art Association of Pennsylvania at 
Altoona, Nov. 18. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Nelson Benson, Lock Haven; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. E. Goodwin, Williamsport; cor- 
responding secretary, Sally Lawrence, Lock 
Haven; recording secretary and _ treasurer, 
Mrs. J. A. Judy. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
' 326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
MILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
ecdiisaiiiae Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, M¢gr. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
G ORGE M. HAIGHT, M¢r. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency isthe 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 

No Enrollment Fee 

No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high’ class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 

















OUTLINES History—*‘The War’’ Geography, 
Civics, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Business Forms, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Maps. 

These pamphlets are prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of theimportant facts, but not so brief 
but that the student may secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Price of outlines, 20 cents each; discount if ten or more 
are ordered. Maps in blocks of fifty, 38c. 


JENNINGS PUB. CO. Inc. Box 17, Bklyn. N.Y. 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


superior agency for superior people. We register 
“ reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 














WILLIAM A. GRANVILLE, president of Gettys- 
burg College the past 12 years, will leave the 
institution March 1, 1923 to become presi- 
dent of the Insurance Economics Society of 
America, Chicago. 


ARCHIBALD A. JOHNSON, president of Ge- 
neva College, and Robert C. Colwell, professor 
of mathematics, have resigned because of fac- 
tional differences regarding the athletic policy 
of the college. 


At the 12th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chattanooga, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2, Orton Lowe of the Department 
of Public Instruction spoke on Selection in 
Literature; the Factor of Experience. 


CALIFORNIA STATE NORMAL summer students 
of ’22 presented the school a beautiful campus 
fountain. Educational Sociology classes at 
this institution use the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and the public school page of the 
Monday edition of the Pittsburgh Sun as sup- 
plementary text material. Each member of the 
group is supplied with a copy of each publi- 
cation. This State Normal School now has 
670 students doing actual classroom work in 
extension courses. 


FrRANcIS B. Haas, formerly of the Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, has 
succeeded Fred Engelhardt as Director of the 


Bureau of Administration. Mr. Haas is suc- 
ceeded by D. E. Crosley of the Attendance 
Bureau. 


AT the nine meetings of Rural Life Days in 
Montour County, the attendance was 2,250. 
Over 1,000 exhibits were on display. “The 
objectives of these meetings,” writes Sup. Fred 
W. Diehl, “are to interest boys and girls in 
Junior Projects and to organize a Home and 
School League around each school.” A junior 
project is some definite piece of work which 
a boy or a girl undertakes outside of school, 
but which is correlated with the school work. 
It may be the raising of chicks; a half-acre 
of corn; quarter-acre of potatoes; patch of 
tomatoes, including the canning or other farm 
life activity. A project book is given to each 
boy or girl in which a complete record of the 
expense and receipts and a description of the 
activity are kept. The Home and School 
League meets at least once a month to discuss 
school and community problems. The judges 
of the exhibits were: H. E. Gayman and J. 
D. Blackwell of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Derl Hess, Vocational Su- 
perviscr, Northumberland County. 


RALPH MCLELLAN, instructor in drawing 
from life at the School of Industrial Art, Phil- 
adelphia, is showing in the present exhibit at 
the Art Institute of Chicago “The Reader of 
the Mask” and at the National Academy of 
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LL a a a aN A; Fa 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our clients are the best schools 
A L B E. R 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 24 4,cpc8es and Pay the high- 


If deserving of promotion,’ they will want you. Send for new 
38th YEAR booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 
A A a AT a TAI SEMANA DE a a TIS 





H The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the 

Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekl informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
. y questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 
circular and rate for school club subscriptions. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


J y in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
OUR FREE SERVICE offered to all teachers Whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 
fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 


free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions, 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANWhen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 

/ ME ’ is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 
PALMER THOD PENMANSHIP conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 
Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 

TH LERS 211 in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 
PALMER ME OD SPEL RS attention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method 
Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 
gratifying. f 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 2re selling in very greatly in- 


creased quantities, because they 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 























offer the greatest value, 





Design in New York a recently finished paint- Animals bought 168 old and worn-out horses. 
ing “Aspirations.” bing ee age in — case was bw ge 
: or less. ten the condition was such that the 
Two of the Nobel peace prizes for 1922 have owner could not be legally forced to give the 
been awarded to Jacinto Benavente, Spanish horse up, but it was an act of justice to the 
dramatist, and Niels Bohr, Danish physicist. poor Svs to buy him and end his toil. 
os cae al ye _ eee ‘Nob by waving goodly number of these were sent to the So- 
$40 000 an ‘ P — goon a = —_ a sf Morse of 
cdg rest and comfort in the pastures. There were 
GERMANY will expend 75,000,000 marks dur- 565 others during this same period humanely 
ing the next year on music in 7,500 factories put to sleep for which nothing was paid. These 
throughout the new republic. The purpose is were obtained sometimes as the result of prose- 
to give workers a chance to hear talent they cution, often the owner giving the horse up 
otherwise could not afford and at the same _ rather than go to court. 
time provide employment to needy artists and 3 
intellectuals. It is planned to stage ten en- Davin SNEDDEN, Teachers College, Columbia 
tertainments annually at each of the 7,500 University, is editor of a new magazine—Vo- 
factories. cational Education Magazine, published by J. 


ATa acta” <* the Trustees of Teachers B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
College, Columbia University, held October 19, THE Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
1922, it was decided to increase by two years | completes the family circle of states in the 
the requirements for admission to its School N. E. A. as it recently voted to affiliate with 
of Practical Arts by discontinuing the fresh- the N. E. A. The next Representative Assem- 


man and sophomore years of _ instruction, bl : a 
whi ane Oy will therefore be composed of representa- 
Pach tare FOSTS ROW SOPVCNEt Sn SRteNNeRt tives from all the State associations as well 


of 300 students. The School of Practical Arts eee: a 
is the division of Teachers College which trains 25 - — oo i agg hey septa tw 
teachers of home economics, fine arts, physical - cag 000 a ee 

training, music, nursing and allied subjects. silt ial saieati 


Our Dumb Animals for December states that JOHN DEHAVEN has succeeded Ashley Mar- 
during the past eight months the Massachu- tin as principal of the Donora High School. 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Mr. Martin has gone into business. 
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SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK 
IN PAPER AND CARDBOARD 


Complete working detail drawings and full 
instructions for making over 100 different 
articles. The projects includea house, wind- 
mill, trees, furniture, boxes, calendars, Hal- 
lowe’en decorations, Christmas gifts, etc. 

There are 69 pages, 9x12 in., printed in large clear 
type on an extra quality paper, bound in stiff card- 
board, Price $1.00 per copy postpaid. 

If the book does not meet your requirements, your 
money will be promptly refunded to you, provided you 
return _ book within five days from the time you 
receive it. 


ROBERTS & MECK 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 








NEW and RECENT PUBLICATIONS of 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 Souths Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
READING: 
Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to 
Eight, Learning to Read—A Manual for 
Teachers—Charts and Cards. 
SPELLING: 
Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a 
Two-Book Edition covering the work in 
Grades One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to 
Spell—A Manual for Teachers. 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION: 
Aldine First, Second, and Third Language 
Books for Grades Three to Eight and Junior 
High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; Buehler’s 
A Modern English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, Revised, a systematic and complete 
course in the subject. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH: 

Webster's Effective English Expression; 
Engiish for Business; English for Business, 
Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. 

ALGEBRA: 

Elementary Algebra Outline by 
Marsh, The Technical High School, 
field, Massachusetts. 

GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 
The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring 
Minds—An Examiner’s Manual; Form 2 of 
The Myers Mental Measure; A Pantomime 
Test. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH and 

CITIZENSHIP FOR ADULTS: 
The Language of America, Books One and 
Two, and a Teachers’ Manual. 


Harry B. 
Spring- 














PROFESSOR FELIX FRANKFURTER of the Har- 
vard Law School and Professor Harlan Up- 
degraff of the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania were among the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Municipal League in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 22, 23 and 24. The League has an- 
nounced two prize essay contests for college 
undergraduates. Three subjects have been 
chosen for the W. H. Baldwin prize: “City 
managership as a profession;” “The non-parti- 
san movement in American cities;” and “The 
functions of municipal bureaus of informa- 
tion, complaint and legal aid.” The Baldwin 
prize essays must be completed before April 
15, 1928. The Morton Dennison Hull prize 
essays may be written on any subject of which 
the committee approves and must be com- 
pleted before September 15, 1923. The ad- 
dress of the National Municipal League is 261 
Broadway, New York City.—School and So- 
ciety. 


SUPERINTENDENT I. H. RwusSSELL, Erie 
County, sets forth his ideal for the teachers 
of his county in a recent manual and directory 
as follows: One of the illusions under which 
we live is that the present is not the critical or 
the decisive hour. Emerson says: “Write it on 
your heart that every day.is the best day of 
the year. No man has learned anything right- 
y until he knows that every day is dooms- 
ay. 

Pennsylvania’s Educational System at pres- 
ent occupies a unique position and the eyes of 


all the states are upon it. Prominent educa- 
tors are predicting that our present education- 
al program if carried out will place us First, 
not Twenty-first, in the educational rating of 
the states. Erie County last year was given 
the second place among the sixty-seven coun- 
ties of the state, which should be an inspira- 
tion to go one better if possible. 

Your immediate job is to boost Erie County 
and you can do it by boosting your own little 
school, and by so doing you will do your bit 
to boost the Commonwealth. Do it now. 

This is your critical opportunity. Let your 
slogan be, “My school FIRST, Erie County 
FIRST, Pennsylvania FIRST.” 


THE Radio Corporation of America sends 
messages from New York to London at 18 
cents a word and is doing about 14 per cent of 
the business as the cable companies’ rate is 25 
cents a word. 


125,000 acres of land in Warren, Elk, Forest 
and McKean counties have been purchased by 
the United States Forestry Service at $2.75 
to $4 an acre for the new Allegheny National 
Forest near the headwaters of the Allegheny 
river. 


ScRANTON manufactured the entire supply 
of one billion Christmas seals for the tuber- 
culosis associations. If placed end to end they 
would reach 16,000 miles. The sale of seals 
was started in 1907 when about 300,000 seals 
were sold. 
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Laboratory Furniture |= 
Na 





WIESE FURNITURE 


Wins Enthusiastic Praise 


“Vour complete furnishing of our Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology and General Science labora- 
tories and lecture room has met with our 
hearty approval. In addition to the quality of 
material and workmanship displayed, one of the 
predominant features of theinstallation is your 
keen interest and excellent service rendered 
at all times. “Yours very truly, 

R. W. FAaIRcHILD, Superintendent 
Fond du Lac Public Schools 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Consult us when you need laboratory 
furniture. 


Ask for our new Catalogue, No. 32. 
Keep itin your files. 
Twelve Sales Offices throughout 
the country. 
Address inquiries to 
Factory: MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Wiese 


Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
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ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
me 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





DEAN GEORGE E. WALK, Temple University, 
writes that the enrollment in the School of 
Education is above 1,800 students, distributed 
through the day, evening and extramural de- 
partments. Registration in these same de- 
partments for the academic year 1919-20 was 
400. The faculty numbers 80. This year the 
University offers courses leading to the gradu- 
ate degree, Master of Science in Education. 


THE Telephone Company of Johnstown, the 
Traction Company and the Public Service Cor- 
poration have offered obsolete and used parts 
of electrical equipment to the schools. The two 
largest industrial plants also furnish raw ma- 
terials for machine shop and sheet metal shop. 


THE Iron Man in Industry, a book about the 
effect of automatic machinery upon machine 
workers, has a chapter entitled Education for 
Leisure which you would profitably read. ‘The 
welfare of our people and the preservation of 
our institutions depend upon our educating 
youths to use reasonably and gloriously the- 
growing leisure which the common use of auto- 
matic machinery has in store for humanity.”— 
Looseleaf Current Topics. 


PITTSBURGH schools in their Red Cross activi- 
ties made several hundred window displays 
so attractive that various firms offered money 
to retain the displays. The girls in the sewing 
classes dressed the dolls and the boys made 
the toy furniture. The Latimer Junior high 
school made the following: 200 tables, 400 
benches, 100 packing cases, 250 shipping boxes. 


By far the largest service was the prepara- 
tion of the Workers’ Kits, done in Latimer’s 
general shop under the direction of Wallace 
MacMaster. All material used by the work- 
ers in Allegheny County in enrolling the sub- 
scribers has been prepared at Latimer during 
the last four years. 

The total number of Workers’ Kits.. 10,000 
The total number of Surplus Kits.... 1,000 


To prepare so large a number of kits, it was 
necessary to handle about 672,000 pieces. 
Container Envelopes 
Buttons 
Window Flags 
Membership Cards 
Arm Bands ; 

Instructions to Workers 
National Leaflets 
Workers’ Reports 


To carry out the Christmas spirit, the girls 
are making their annual supply of kinder- 
garten dolls while the boys are making kinder- 
garten toys. In one school alone the boys have 
made fifty doll beds and the girls made mat- 
tresses, pillows and sheets. 


In accordance with the action of Pittsburgh’s 
Board of Education last June no special teach- 
ers of household economy or of industrial edu- 
cation will be employed in the future for grades 
5 and 6. The time formerly devoted to the pre- 
scribed handwork courses is to be divided equal- 
ly ansone Art, nature study, geography and 
textiles. 














New Horace Mann Readers 


New Primer New First Reader 


New material in story form, illustrated in color 
will arouse the beginner’s interest and imagina- 
tion and tend to develop independence in reading. 
Teacher’s Editions contain text and daily lesson 
plans, fully explaining the Horace Mann Method. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Teaches children to think. Hundreds of con- 
temporary problems together with review and 
oral exercises with social background. A human 
book, and unusually interesting. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History (5th Grade) 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings (6th Grade) 


Elementary American History 
and Government (7th and 8thGrades) 


Make a personal and dramatic appeal and foster 
a real love of history. Authentic, impartial and 
inspiring. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., Publishers 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 





HOME ECONOMICS 


For the Grades and Junior 
High Schools 
The LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 
is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book— 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A real texibook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and 
Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 


Abundant laboratory practice 
Project plan 
Published in 1921 Mailing price, $1.40 
Adopted as the basal text — the public arty of 


INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, S. CAROLINA, 
N. CAROLINA, LOUISIANA, and WEST VIRGINIA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











‘‘Keeping well more vital than getting well’’ 


Lippincott’s Health Series 


Will show the Children How 


BROADHURST—All through the Day the 
Mother Goose W: W5e 





For Second G 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to youn 
children the most important principles of healthfu 
Keine. : oe illustrated and artistically 
decorate 


tai es Well Stories for Little 
68c 


ne Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching children 

the most important truths of hygienic living and 

sanitation. Used extensively with excellent results 
as basic text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
and Health. (Brand new series of 
three books for grades IV to VIII 
inclusive.) 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body.... 80e 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene 

Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. 

!'ROADHURST--Home and Community 
Hygiene $2.50 
For High Seheot, Home Economic Classes 

the Individual 

A textbook of one onal and public health pre- 

senting a veritable mine of information. Fills a 

long-felt need. 


Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for samples. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Fast Washington Square - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee: 











The Spelling Problem 


It has been solved by Dr. W. 
Franklin Jones, the discoverer of 
the “One Hundred Spelling 


Demons.” The story of the 
solution is told in a little book 
entitled “Something Worth 
Knowing About Spelling.” It is 
an intensely interesting story of 
the process by which Dr. W. 
Franklin Jones determined cer- 
tain facts and arrived at certain 
definite conclusions regarding 
the teaching of spelling, con- 
clusions which have been ac- 
cepted by educators such as 
Ayres, Bagley and Suzzallo as 
the logical result of a thorough 
and scientific research. 


If you are interested in get- 
ting satisfactory results in spell- 
ing, write to us and we shall for- 
ward some surprising and ex- 
ceedingly interesting informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
430-432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated, 























Outstanding Books for Pupils and Teachers 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers 
6 Mer supplementary readers on geography have never had a 











rival in their field. In the New Edition they have been brought 

down to date in every respect. They conform to present 
world conditions, including the changes brought about by the World 
War. The text has been entirely re-written and has many new 
illustrations. 


For Fifth Grade—Carpenter’s North America. 
For Sixth Grade—Carpenter’s South America and Carpenter’s Europe. 


_ Carpenter’s Around the World with the Children 
. this unique and fascinating book Mr. Carpenter takes the little 





pupil on make-believe journeys to the children of nine countries. 
through imaginary personal experiences the young reader is 
taught the fundamental facts of geography. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems (Just published) . . . . . . Price, $1.48 
By William E, Stark, Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 
More than 200 somewhat difficult problems which confront everyone engaged 
in the teaching and management of children are discussed here. These deal 
with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social relationships and 
are accompanied by a discussion and debate in a teachers’ meeting and by a 
formulation of the principles involved. 


The Trend in :Americat Mducation.. .  ... 0 6 we ee ee ee LS 
By James Earl Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A notable collection of essays and addresses covering a wide rangé of topics. 
Among the contents are: The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools; 
The School and Industrial Life; Co-education in High Schools; The Vital 
Things in Education; and The Organization of Teachers. 
Successful Teaching in Rural Schools . . . ....... . . $1.40 
By Marvin S. Pittman, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
This book written in the form-of letters from one school teacher to another, 
pictures a record of achievement that is within the reach of every teacher and 
presents the newer problems of eae hene, measurement tests, and special 
methods. ; 
Psychology for Teachers . . . > et. SEO 
By Daniel Wolford LaRue, State Normal Sc Ser E ast insted. Pa 
In this book Daniel Wolford LaRue shows the teacher how to bring a knowl- 
edge of this subject into actual, everyday use. The author knows how to write 
on psychology and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 


The Classroom Teacher At Work In American Schools. . . . . . . $1.48 
By George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhart, both of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


William McAndrew says of this book: “It is one of the most awakening and 
inspiring I have read. . . . The Americanization projects, the insistence upon 
constructive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the suggestions for teaching 
children how to study will give this book a wide circulation.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























